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Week Ending Friday, April 18, 1997 


Proclamation 6986—National 
Service and Volunteer Week, 1997 


April 11, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

Citizen service is a vital force in American 
life, helping to build a stronger sense of com- 
munity and citizenship and engaging Ameri- 
cans to meet the obligations we all share. 
Whether tutoring children, mentoring teens, 
renovating housing, restoring public parks, 
responding to natural disasters, or caring for 
aging parents and grandparents, those who 
serve and volunteer are strengthening our 
communities for America’s future. 

The era of big government may be over, 
but the era of big challenges for our Nation 
is surely not. Citizen service reflects one of 
the most basic convictions of our democracy: 
that we are all responsible for one another. 
It is a very American idea that we meet our 
challenges not through big government or as 
isolated individuals, but as members of a true 
community, with all of us working together. 

Americans can take pride in knowing that 
our tradition of service is being preserved 
and expanded. As we recognize the devoted 
service of our Nation’s citizens, we must con- 
tinue to foster the spirit of volunteerism, 
making service the common expectation and 
experience of every American. Working to- 
gether, we can respond to our shared prob- 
lems and build a better future for the genera- 
tions to come. 

National Service and Volunteer Week is 
a time to celebrate the American spirit of 
service and volunteerism and a time to en- 
courage citizens to use their individual tal- 
ents to serve the common good. During this 
week and throughout the year, let us salute 
all those who devote their time, their talents, 
and their energy to improving our commu- 
nities—through organizations like Ameri- 


Corps and other programs within the Cor- 
poration for National Service; the Points of 
Light Foundation; Learn and Serve America; 
the National Senior Service Corps; and thou- 
sands of other voluntary, civic, religious, and 
neighborhood groups. 

Later this month, at Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, we will convene an historic 
Presidents’ Summit on Service. I will be 
joined there by every living former president, 
or his representative, and other prominent 
Americans as we take specific steps to serve 
our children and to rebuild our communities. 
Our mission is nothing less than to spark a 
renewed national sense of obligation, a new 
sense of duty, a new season of service. 

I hope that the many related activities in 
the days leading up to this important event 
will make all Americans think about our 
shared responsibility for one another. Citizen 
service can take many shapes—it can mean 
joining AmeriCorps as a high school student, 
volunteering nights or on weekends in a reli- 
gious group or neighborhood association, or 
devoting years of one’s life to service in the 
Peace Corps or in the Jesuit Volunteer 
Corps. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim the week of April 

3 through April 19, 1997, as National Serv- 
ice and Volunteer Week. I call upon all 
Americans to observe this week with appro- 
priate programs, ceremonies, and activities 
to express appreciation for all those who 
serve and to encourage others to continue 
the American legacy of service. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:17 a.m., April 14, 1997] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on April 12, and it was 
published in the Federal Register on April 15. 


Memorandum on Expanded Family 
and Medical Leave Policies 
April 11, 1997 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 

Subject: Expanded Family and Medical 
Leave Policies 

I have strongly supported meeting Federal 
employees’ family and medical leave needs 
through enactment of the Family and Medi- 
cal Leave Act of 1993 (FMLA) and the Fed- 
eral Employees Family Friendly Leave Act 
of 1994 (FEFFLA). However, Federal em- 
ployees often have important family and 
medical needs that do not qualify for unpaid 
leave under the FMLA or sick leave under 
the FEFFLA. I ask you to take immediate 
action to assist Federal workers further in 
balancing the demands of work and family. 

Last year I proposed to expand the Family 
and Medical Leave Act of 1993. My legisla- 
tion would allow Federal and eligible private 
sector workers 24 hours of unpaid leave dur- 
ing any 12-month period to fulfill certain 
family obligations. Under the legislation, em- 
ployees could use unpaid leave to participate 
in school activities directly related to the edu- 
cational advancement of a child, including 
early childhood education activities; accom- 
pany children to routine medical and dental 
examinations; and tend to the needs of older 
relatives. 

In furtherance of my proposed policy, I 
ask that you take immediate action within ex- 
isting statutory authorities to ensure that 
Federal employees may schedule and be 
granted up to 24 hours of leave without pay 
each year for the following activities: 

(1) School and Early Childhood Edu- 


cational Activities—to allow employees 
to participate in school activities directly 
related to the educational advancement 
of a child. This would include parent- 
teacher conferences or meetings with 
child-care providers, interviewing for a 
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new school or child-care facility, or par- 
ticipating in volunteer activities support- 
ing the child’s educational advancement. 
In this memorandum, “school” refers to 
an elementary school, secondary school, 
Head Start program, or a child-care fa- 
cility. 

(2) Routine Family Medical Purposes— 
to allow parents to accompany children 
to routine medical or dental appoint- 
ments, such as annual checkups or vac- 
cinations. Although these activities are 
not currently covered by the FMLA, the 
FEFFLA does permit employees to use 
up to 13 days of sick leave each year 
for such purposes. Agencies should as- 
sure that employees are able to use up 
to 24 hours of leave without pay each 
year for these purposes in cases when 
no additional sick leave is available to 
employees. 

(3) Elderly Relatives’ Health or Care 
Needs—to allow employees to accom- 
pany an elderly relative to routine medi- 
cal or dental appointments or other pro- 
fessional services related to the care of 
the elderly relative, such as making ar- 
rangements for housing, meals, phones, 
banking services, and other similar ac- 
tivities. Although Federal employees 
can use unpaid leave or sick leave for 
certain of these activities under the 
FMLA or FEFFLA, such as caring for 
a parent with a serious health condition, 
agencies should ensure employees can 
use up to 24 hours of unpaid time off 
each year for this broader range of ac- 
tivities related to elderly relatives’ health 
or care needs. 

This new policy will assure that Federal 
employees can schedule and receive up to 
24 hours away from the job each year for 
these family and medical circumstances. | 
also urge you to accommodate these em- 
ployee needs as mission requirements per- 
mit, even when it is not possible for employ- 
ees to anticipate or feel leave in advance 
for these purposes. In addition, I ask that 
you support employees’ requests to schedule 
paid time off—such as annual leave, compen- 
satory time off, and credit hours under flexi- 
ble work schedules—for these family activi- 
ties when such leave is available to these em- 
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ployees. The Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment shall provide guidance to you on the 
implementation of this memorandum. 

I encourage you to use a partnership ap- 
proach with your employees and their rep- 
resentatives in developing an effective pro- 
gram that balances the employees’ se to 
succeed both at work and at home. I ask 
agencies, unions, and management associa- 
tions to continue to work together to assess 
and improve the use of family-friendly pro- 
grams and to make certain that employees 
are aware of the expanded family and medi- 
cal leave policy. 

William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was embargoed for re- 
lease until 10:06 a.m. on April 12. 


The President’s Radio Address 
April 12, 1997 


Good morning. Today I want to talk about 
the toughest job any person can have. It’s 
not a job you can quit, show up late for, or 
do just enough to get by. In every way, it’s 
a lifetime commitment: It’s being a parent. 

In our times, parenting has become an 
even greater challenge. The world moves 
faster, and parents rightly worry more about 
how to protect their children’s health, their 
safety, and their future. Jobs place more de- 
mands on mothers and fathers. Finding a bal- 
ance between home and work takes more ef- 
fort than ever. 

Parents can use some help. And while 
Government doesn’t raise children, it can 
sometimes give parents the tools they need 
to make their jobs easier. That’s why we 
fought for and won the V-chip and a ratings 
system for TV, so parents can better protect 
their young children from unsuitable shows; 
that’s why we fought to keep the tobacco in- 
dustry from advertising their products to 
children; and why we're fighting to keep 
streets safer and to reduce juvenile crime. 
All these help parents to do a better job with 
their children. 

But there is still work to be done. Parents 
want to do the right thing by their children 
from the very start. And giving our youngest 
children what they need to thrive from the 
very first days of life is something the First 
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Lady has studied for a long time. In her book, 
“It Takes a Village,” Hillary called on our 
Nation to give its attention to new findings 
about the early years of children’s lives that 
so often are overlooked in intellectual, social, 
and emotional development. 

Our administration has worked hard to 
better understand these early years. Since 
1993, we increased funding for children’s re- 
search at the National Institutes of Health 
by 25 percent, or $322 million, and my bal- 
anced budget plan promotes further in- 
creases in funding. We’ve expanded and im- 
proved Head Start, and we created an Early 
Head Start program for children age 3 or 
younger so that they could get the stimula- 
tion they need at those critical times. 

From our research, we know that from the 
very first days of life a child is developing 
emotionally and intellectually, and how he 
or she does in those first 3 years of life will 
help to determine how a child does later in 
school and in life. That’s why we need to 
begin teaching and nurturing our children 
before they go to school. 

We want to sort through our research and 
get it to parents and to caregivers who work 
with children. So next week Hillary and I will 
bring together researchers, parents, and 
other experts for the White House Con- 
ference on Early Childhood Development 
and Learning: What New Research on the 
Brain Tells Us About Our Youngest Chil- 
dren. 

We will meet for a full day at the White 
House, with satellite hookups to 60 more 
sites around our Nation. This conference is 
an exciting and an enormous undertaking. It 
is a call to action to parents, to businesses, 
to caregivers, the media, the faith commu- 
nity, and the Government, each to do their 
part to enhance the earliest years of life. It 
grows out of our commitment to find new 
ways to support parents and to help their 
children reach their God-given potential. 

As part of that commitment, I also want 
to call today on the Members of Congress 
to do their part to come to the aid of our 
families. They can do that very simply by 
passing my expansion of the Family and 
Medical Leave Act. 

This bill would allow workers up to 24 
hours of unpaid leave each year to fulfill cer- 
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tain family obligations. It could allow a work- 
er to attend a parent-teacher conference or 
to take a child to the pediatrician or to find 
quality child care or to care for an elderly 
relative. 

Families occasionally need these small 
pieces of time to take care of their own. More 
than 12 million American workers have taken 
leave for reasons covered by the Family and 
Medical Leave Act since it became the very 
first bill I signed into law in 1993. It was 
needed then, it’s needed now, and we need 
to improve on it. So I urge Congress to act 
soon on this legislation. Don’t ask people to 
choose, ever, between being good workers 
and good parents. We can help them to do 
both. Pass the expanded family and medical 
leave act. 

I believe this bill is so important that today 
I am asking all Federal departments and 
agencies to make expanded family and medi- 
cal leave available to their workers imme- 
diately. Wherever possible, I want workers 
to have access right now to essential time 
off for family obligations. 

I am committed to doing all we can to sup- 
port families as they struggle to do right by 
their children. We know that the very earliest 
years will decide whether children grow up 
to become healthy and happy people. That’s 
why we're giving parents time off to care for 
them, why we should extend the family leave 
law so millions more parents can have that 
opportunity, and why we must focus all our 
science, education, and public efforts to give 
our children the very best start in life. 

Almost a century and a half ago, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said, “A child’s education 
should begin at least a hundred years before 
he was born.” What we do now can benefit 
generations of Americans to come. We can 
start with the smallest community, the fam- 
ily. And from there we can rebuild and renew 
the best in America by beginning with the 
best of America, our children. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE. The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. 
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Statement on the Decline in Violent 
Crime Statistics 
April 11, 1997 


Today the Department of Justice reported 
that violent crime dropped 12.4 percent in 
1995. 

Four years ago, we made a commitment 
to take our streets back from crime and vio- 
lence. We had a comprehensive plan: to put 
100,000 new community police officers on 
the street and tough new penalties on the 
books; to steer young people away from 
crime, gangs, and drugs; and to keep guns 
out of the hands of criminals with the assault 
weapons ban and the Brady bill. 

Today we learned that the first full year 
of our crime bill produced the largest drop 
in violent crime in 22 years. Earlier this year, 
we learned that the Brady bill has already 
stopped 186,000 felons, fugitives, and stalk- 
ers from purchasing handguns. 

Our plan is me Now we must press 
forward. Fighting the scourge of juvenile 
crime and violence is my top law enforce- 
ment priority for the next 4 years. In Feb- 
ruary, I submitted my Anti-Gang and Youth 
Violence Strategy to Congress. This bill de- 
clares war on gangs, with new prosecutors 
and tougher penalties; extends the Brady bill 
so violent teenage criminals will never ‘have 
the right to purchase a handgun; and pro- 
vides resources to keep schools open late, on 
weekends, and in the summer, so young peo- 
ple have something to say yes to. 

I am hopeful that Congress will pass it 
without delay. We must keep the crime rate 
coming down and every child’s prospect of 


a bright future going up. 


NOTE: This statement was embargoed for release 
until 4:30 p.m. on April 13. 


Remarks on the Apparel Industry 
Partnership 
April 14, 1997 


Thank you very much. I would like to 
begin, first of all, by thanking all the mem- 
bers of this partnership, the cochairs, Paul 
Charron of Liz Claiborne and _ Linda 
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Golodner of the National Consumers 
League, Jay Mazur of UNITE. I thank Kathie 
Lee Gifford, who has done so much to bring 
public attention to this issue. I thank the 
Members of Congress who are here: Con- 
gressman George Miller, Congressman Ber- 
nie Sanders, Congressman Lane Evans, Con- 
gressman Marty Martinez, and especially I 
thank my good friend Senator Tom Harkin, 
who first brought this issue to my attention 
a long time ago. Thank you very much, sir, 
and thank all of you for your passionate con- 
cern. I thank the former Secretary of Labor, 
Bob Reich, and Acting Secretary Cynthia 
Metzler and Secretary-designate Alexis Her- 
man, who is here. And I thank Marie 
Echaveste and Gene Sperling for their work. 

The announcement we make today will 
improve the lives of millions of garment 
workers around the world. As has now been 
painfully well documented, some of the 
clothes and shoes we buy here in America 
are manufactured under working conditions 
which are deplorable and unacceptable— 
mostly overseas, but unbelievably, sometimes 
here at home as well. 

In our system of enterprise, which I have 
done my best to promote and advance, we 
support the proposition that businesses are 
in business to make a profit. But in our soci- 
ety, which we believe to be good and want 
to be better, we know that human rights and 
labor rights must be a part of the basic frame- 
work within which all businesses honorably 
compete. 

As important as the fabric apparel workers 
make for us is the fabric of their lives, which 
is a part of the fabric of our lives, here at 
home and around the world. Their health 
and their safety, their ability to make a de- 
cent wage, their ability to bring children into 
this world and raise them with dignity and 
have their children see their parents working 
with dignity, that’s an important part of the 
quality of our lives and will have a lot to do 
with the quality of our children’s future. 

Last August, when the Vice President and 
I brought together the leaders of some of 
our Nation’s largest apparel and footwear 
companies and representatives of labor, 
consumer, human rights, and_ religious 
groups, I was genuinely moved at the shared 
outrage at sweatshop abuses and the shared 
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determination to do something about it. That 
led to this apparel industry partnership. This 
partnership has reached an agreement—as 
already has been said—that will significantly 
reduce the use of sweatshop labor over the 
long run. It will give American consumers 
greater confidence in the products they buy. 

And again, I say they have done a remark- 
able thing. Paul Charron said it was just the 
beginning because even though there are 
some very impressive and big companies rep- 
resented on this stage, there are some which 
are not. But I would like to ask all the mem- 
bers of the partnership here to stand, and 
I think we ought to express our appreciation 
to them for what they have done. [Applause] 

Now, here’s what they agreed to do: first, 
a workplace code of conduct that companies 
will voluntarily adopt, and require their con- 
tractors to adopt, to dramatically improve the 
conditions under which goods are made. The 
code will establish a maximum workweek, a 
cap of 12 hours on the amount of overtime 
a company can require, require that employ- 
ers pay at least the minimum or prevailing 
wage, respect basic labor rights. It will re- 
quire safe and healthy working conditions 
and freedom from abuse and harassment. 
Most important, it will crack down on child 
labor, prohibiting the employment of those 
under 15 years of age in most countries. 

It will also take steps to ensure that this 
code is enforced and that American consum- 
ers will know that the tenets of the agree- 
ment are being honored. The apparel indus- 
try has developed new standards for internal 
and external monitoring to make sure compa- 
nies and contractors live up to that code of 
conduct. It will also form an independent as- 
sociation to help implement the agreement 
and to develop an effective way to share this 
information with consumers, such as labels 
on clothing, seals of approval in advertising, 
or signs in stores to guarantee that no sweat- 
shop labor was used on a given product line. 

Of course, the agreement is just the begin- 
ning. We know sweatshop labor will not van- 
ish overnight. We know that while this agree- 
ment is an historic step, our real measure 
of progress must be in the changed and im- 
proved lives and livelihoods of apparel work- 
ers here at home and around the world. That 
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is why we need more companies to join this 
crusade and follow its strict rules of conduct. 

One of the association’s most important 
tasks will be to expand participation to as 
many large and small companies as possible. 
And I urge all of America’s apparel compa- 
nies to become part of this effort. If these 
people are willing to put their names, their 
necks, their reputations, and their bottom 
lines on the bottom line of America, every 
other company in America in their line of 
work ought to be willing to do the very same 
thing. 

We have spent a lot of time trying to find 
jobs for everybody in America who wants to 
work, and we have spent a lot of time saying 
that people who are able-bodied, who can 
work, should be required to work. Now, we 
are also reminding ourselves that no one, 
anywhere, should have to put their safety or 
their dignity on the line to support them- 
selves or their children. This is a great day 
for America, a great day for the cause of 
human rights, and I believe a great day for 
free enterprise. And I thank all of those who 
are here who made it possible. 

I'm proud that this agreement was indus- 
try-led or wholly voluntary. Like the TV in- 
dustry’ s decision to rate its programming, like 
the new private sector effort to help move 
people from welfare to work, like the high- 
tech industry’s efforts to wire our schools and 
our classrooms to the Internet, all of them, 
by the year 2000—which we will continue 
this Saturday—this is further evidence that 
we can solve our problems by working to- 
gether in new and creative ways. 

The apparel industry understands that we 
all share a stake in preparing our country for 
the 21st century and preparing the world to 
be a good partner. Reaching across lines that 
have too often divided us in the past, this 
new partnership will create more opportunity 
for working families. It will demand more re- 
sponsibility for working conditions. It will 
build a stronger community here in America 
and bind us to the community of people all 
around the world who believe in the value 
of work but who also believe in the impor- 
tance of its dignity and sanctity. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to entertainer Kathie Lee Gifford and 
the Union of Needletrades, Industrial and Textile 
Employees (UNITE). 


Proclaination 6988—To Modify 
Application of Duty-Free Treatment 
Under the Generalized System of 
Preferences 

April 11, 1997 


y the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Sections 502(d)(1) and 503(c)(1) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended by Public 
Law 104-188; 110 Stat. 1755, 1920, 1922 
(“the 1974 Act”) (19 U.S.C. 2462(d)(1) and 
2463(c)(1)), provide that the President may 
withdraw, suspend, or limit the application 
of the duty-free treatment accorded under 
the Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP) with respect to any country and any 
article upon consideration of the factors set 
forth in sections 501 and 502(c) of the 1974 
Act (19 U.S.C. 2461 and 2462(c)). Pursuant 
to sections 502(d)(1) and 503(c)(1) of the 
1974 Act and having considered the factors 
set forth in sections 501 and 502(c) of such 
Act, including, in particular, section 502(c)(5) 
(19 U.S.C. 2464(c)(5)) on the extent to which 
a designated beneficiary developing country 
is providing adequate and effective protec- 
tion of intellectual property rights, I have de- 
termined that it is appropriate to suspend the 
duty-free treatment accorded under the GSP 
to certain eligible articles that are the prod- 
uct of Argentina, as provided in the Annex 
to this proclamation. 

2. Section 604 of the 1974 Act, as amended 
(19 U.S.C. 2483), authorizes the President 
to embody in the Harmonized Tariff Sched- 
ule of the United States (HTS) the substance 
of the relevant provisions of that Act, and 
of other acts affecting import treatment, and 
actions thereunder, including the removal, 
modification, continuance, or imposition of 
any rate of duty or other import restriction. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
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the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including but not limited to sections 
502(d)(1), 503(c)(1), and 604 of the 1974 Act, 
do proclaim that: 

(1) In order to provide that Argentina 
should no longer be treated as a beneficiary 
developing country with respect to certain el- 
igible articles for purposes of the GSP, the 
HTS is modified as provided in the Annex 
to this proclamation. 

(2) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions and Executive orders that are inconsist- 
ent with the actions and provisions of this 
proclamation are superseded to the extent of 
such inconsistency. 

(3) The modifications made by this procla- 
mation shall be effective with respect to arti- 
cles both: (i) imported on or after January 
1, 1976, and (ii) entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption, on or after 30 
days after the date of publication of this proc- 
lamation in the Federal Register. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., April 16, 1997] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on April 15, and it was 
published in the Federal Register on April 17. 


Message to the Congress on the 
Generalized System of Preferences 


April 11, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP) program offers duty-free treatment to 
specified products that are imported from 
designated developing countries. The pro- 


gram is authorized by title V of the Trade’ 


Act of 1974, as amended. 

Pursuant to title V, I have determined that 
Argentina fails to provide adequate and ef- 
fective means under its laws for foreign na- 
tionals to secure, to exercise, and to enforce 
exclusive rights in intellectual property. As 
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a result, I have determined to withdraw ben- 
efits for 50 percent (approximately $260 mil- 
lion) of Argentina’s exports under the GSP 
program. The products subject to removal in- 
clude chemicals, certain metals and metal 
products, a variety of manufactured prod- 
ucts, and several agricultural items (raw cane 
sugar, garlic, fish, milk protein concentrates, 
and anchovies). 

This notice is submitted in accordance 
with the requirements of title V of the Trade 
Act of 1974. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
April 11, 1997. 


NoTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on April 15. 


Remarks on Kick Butts Day in 
Brooklyn, New York 


April 15, 1997 


The President. Thank you. Good morn- 
ing. Let me, first of all, say that I am de- 
lighted to be here. And I thought Ayana gave 
a wonderful introduction, didn’t you? Give 
her a hand. [Applause] 

I’m delighted to be here with all of the 
young people at the Hudde School, not only 
those who are here but those who are outside 
this room listening to us and looking at us 
over closed-circuit television. There are 
young people around New York and all 
across America participating in this second 
annual Kick Butts Day. But I am glad to be 
here. 

I thank your principal, Julia Bove, for mak- 
ing me feel so welcome. I am delighted to 
be here with Congressman Chuck Schumer, 
my longtime friend who has worked so hard 
on this tobacco issue, and also he’s worked 
hard on the assault weapons ban and the 
Brady bill and other things to make the 
streets of New York safer for children. 

I’m glad to be here with Major Owens who 
was a very early supporter of mine here and 
who has been a great champion for edu- 
cation. You heard him talking about edu- 
cation—we’re trying to get this Congress to 
really focus on the education needs of our 
children. And if it does happen in this Con- 
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gress and we get the kind of progress that 
I think we will, it will be in no small measure 
due to Major Owens. I thank you, Major, for 
your leadership. 

And I want you to think about Mark 
Green’s title a minute because I’m going to 
talk to you about my job, their jobs, your 
jobs in a minute. Mark Green’s title is the 
public advocate. I don’t know if there’s an- 
other city in America that has an elected pub- 
lic advocate. But think about what that 
means. What would it mean for you to be 
a public advocate? Someone who is standing 
up for people at large, right? For the public. 

Now, it was in that connection that Mark 
Green created this day, Kick Butts Day, all 
across the United States. He was the first 
official to ask to ban cartoon figures in to- 
bacco ads, to his fight for at-risk and unin- 
sured children. He’s been fighting for chil- 
dren, but just think about it, because he was 
advocating for the public in New York, we 
now have a national Kick Butts Day involv- 
ing, as you heard, about 2 million people. 
That’s an incredible thing, and we thank 
Mark Green for his leadership for that. 

I also want to thank Bill Novelli and the 
Campaign for Tobacco-Free Kids. I thank 
the others who are here on the platform with 
me today: the president of the New York City 
Board of Education, Bill Thompson; and 
Rudy Crew, the chancellor of the board of 
education; and I’m glad to see Sandy Feld- 
man of the American Federation of Teachers 
representative, out here in this group. 

And I’m glad to be at this school. I’ve 
heard a lot about this school. Congressman 
Schumer says, “My daughter goes to this 
school.” I actually have—one of the press 
people who travels with me, Mark Knoller 
of CBS Radio, graduated from this school. 
And I hate to admit it, but he got a good 
education, too. He’s done a good job. 
[Laughter] He’s also very popular with the 
press corps, as you can hear. [Laughter] 

Now, let me ask you to think about my 
job and your job. How many of you saw 
something in the news about Tiger Woods 
winning the Masters? How many of you 
thought it was a good thing? How many of 
you know that we're going to celebrate to- 
night at Shea Stadium the 50th anniversary 
of Jackie Robinson breaking into baseball? 
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You all know that? And how many of you 
know who Jackie Robinson played for? Who 
did he play for? The Dodgers. When they 
were in——- 

Audience members. Brooklyn. 

The President. ——Brooklyn. And how 
many of you think it was a good thing that 
Jackie Robinson broke the color line in base- 
ball and gave everybody a chance to play 
baseball? [Applause | Okay, now, to do things 
that are great, you have to be able to imagine 
that you can do them. You have to be able 
to dream your dreams and actually imagine 
that you can be there. But you also have to 
pay the price. You have to develop good char- 
acter and a good mind and good habits. And 
those are things that no one can do for you. 

And I came here today for a specific rea- 
son—because I think all the time about my 
job as President, I'm sort of the country’s 
public advocate. You think about my job and 
what I can do and what I cannot do. Where 
does my job as President end and your job 
as a student and a citizen begin? That’s what 
I want you to think about, because that’s real- 
ly what this is about. That’s what all these 
T-shirts are about. That’s what this slogan is 
about. It’s about your future, your life, what 
all of us on this stage can do and what only 
you can do. 

Now, if you think about my job—this 
morning, I got up early this morning and read 
the newspapers and talked to my r wife and 
daughter and read my security briefing to see 
what was going on in the rest of the world. 
And I got on Air Force One, the special plane 
that the President flies in, and I flew to New 
York and then came over here. And I thought 
about on the way over here, how much do 
these young students know about my job? 

My job is to protect the United States, to 
promote world peace and the interest of the 
United States around the world. My job is 
to try to give you a strong economy so those 
who are willing to work can find a job; to 
commit to giving Americans the best edu- 
cation in the world so everybody has the 
chance to develop their minds; to try to make 
our streets safer; to try to make our environ- 
ment cleaner; to try to make sure that the 
health and welfare, especially of our children, 
are in better shape for the future; and maybe 
more than anything else now—and look 
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around at this student body—to try to make 
sure that we in America can learn to live to- 
gether in harmony and peace and genuine 
affection and respect across our racial, eth- 
nic, and religious differences, to have a true 
democracy that’s blind to the differences in 
terms of prejudice but respects the fact that 
we are different and says, that’s a good thing. 
It’s a better thing that this country has people 
from many different racial and ethnic and 
religious backgrounds. It makes us stronger, 
not weaker, for the 21st century. That’s my 
job. 

Now, what does that mean? That means, 
in specifics, that I'm down in Washington 
now; I’m trying to work with the Congress 
to do the public’s business to balance the 
budget, because it will make our economy 
stronger and guarantee that we'll have more 
growth and your parents will have more op- 
portunities for good income. I’m trying to do 
it in a way that invests in education because 
unless we have the best education system in 
the world, we won't do as well as we should 
in the future and you won't have the opportu- 
nities you deserve. Those are just two exam- 
ples. 

But think about where what I do ends and 
what you do begins, because in the days 
when Jackie Robinson broke into baseball, 
someone had to make the decision that this 
racial prejudice was a stupid, dumb thing, 
right? And the owner of his club made that 
decision and give him a chance to play. That’s 
a good thing, right? But just think what a 
downer it would have been if he couldn't play 
baseball. He still had to play baseball, right? 
He had to believe he could play baseball. He 
had to train himself to play baseball. He had 
to deal with all the prejudice and all the in- 
sults and all the hatred and all the rejection, 
and he had to maintain his dignity, all the 
time waiting for that chance and never know- 
ing for sure it would ever come. 

Now, think about Tiger Woods. He grew 
up in a time when there was—legal segrega- 
tion by and large was illegal, unless it was 
in private clubs. And he had a wonderful fa- 
ther and mother who believed in him and 
gave him love and discipline and opportuni- 
ties, right? But he still wouldn’t have won 
that golf tournament unless he could hit the 
ball—a long way. [Laughter] Straight, right? 
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So all of us, we can get together. What's 
that got to do with you and Kick Butts Day? 
We can get together, and I can tell you, like 
they did, 3,000 kids start smoking every day, 
and a thousand of them are going to die soon- 
er because of it. I can say that. I can tell 
you that more people die from cigarettes 
every year than die from all of the other 
problems that you heard Congressman Schu- 
mer talking about. And I can tell you that; 
it’s really true—more than from AIDS, more 
than from cancer, more than from car 
wrecks, more than from all that stuff. I can 
tell you that advertising has a disproportion- 
ate impact on young people. 

How do we know that? We actually know 
that. How do we know that? Because young- 
er people who buy cigarettes are far more 
likely to buy the advertised brands of ciga- 
rettes than the so-called generic brand, you 
know, where there’s no advertising, no brand, 
just plain cigarettes. They're cheaper, but 
you never see them advertised. Older people 
are more likely to buy them, and younger 
people are more likely to buy the advertised 
brands even though they’re more expensive. 

So I can tell you all that. I can tell you 
that tobacco companies are getting more 
clever now. Virginia Slims is now sponsoring 
concerts because kids love music and CD’s. 
Joe Camel cartoons are now on the packets 
of cigarettes, not just in the ads. Toy race 
cars are still emblazoned with tobacco brand 
names, even though we know adults don’t 
buy many toy race cars. 

Now, just last month, one of the tobacco 
companies finally changed its story. The 
president of the tobacco company Liggett 
said—and this is a quote from him—he can 
tell you this. This is a guy that ran a tobacco 
company. He can say, “We acknowledge that 
the tobacco industry markets to youth, which 
means those under 18 years of age.” And he 
also admitted that nicotine is addictive. Now, 
that’s what he said. I hope the other tobacco 
companies will follow his lead and tell the 
truth and stop trying to sell their products— 
to adults and not to kids. 

Now, all this is my problem and their prob- 
lem and the other people that are in this. 
We're supposed to do this. We’re supposed 
to do everything we can do to stop them from 
advertising to you and to stop this, and I have 
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done everything I know to do. Last August, 
we put out these rules, and we said they have 
got to stop this. But after we do all that, 
there’s still you. Right? 

Think about it like Jackie Robinson. And 
so all of us, we're like the guys that own the 
ballteam, right? We’re supposed to make ev- 
erything all right so you have a chance to 
play baseball, except what we’re trying to do 
is make everything all right so that the 
chances are very high that you won't be 
tempted to smoke. 

But it’s still up to you. That’s why I’m here 
today, because I can sit in Washington and 
work all day and all night long and make this 
speech until I’m blue in the face and unless 
the children of this country band together 
and show solidarity with each other and help 
each other resist peer pressure and stand up 
for your future and understand that your 
body is the most prized gift you've been given 
along with your mind and your spirit, nothing 
I do will amount to a hill of beans. That’s 
why I’m here, because you have to take re- 
sponsibility for your future. We can give you 
the opportunity. You have to seize it. And 
I want everybody in America on the news 
tonight and anybody who hears about this 
to know that in this school, you children are 
setting an example for the rest of America’s 
young people. I am proud of you, and I want 
you to remember it tomorrow when you're 
not wearing that T-shirt. 

And I want you to remember this, too. 
Even with no barriers, not everybody's going 
to be able to play baseball like Jackie Robin- 
son did. I still remember when I was—I was 
10 years old before I ever got a television. 
But Jackie Robinson had 2 years left in base- 
ball and I got to watch him on television. 
I still remember that. 

Even with golf more open to more and 
more kinds of people, with 2,500 minority 
children in a golf program in Houston, Texas, 
for example, very few people are going to 
be able to drive the ball 320 yards consist- 
ently. But you can all have some dream. And 
everybody's life has real meaning and every 
one of you has to figure out what that dream 
is going to be for you. But no matter what 
it is, you've got to do just what the champions 
do: You have to believe you can do it and 
think about it and visualize it. You have to 
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work for it. You've got to get a good edu- 
cation, and you've got to take care of your 
mind and your body. And if you do, you'll 
be a champion, no matter what you do and 
no matter whether you're famous or not. 

You think about it. This country has one 
President, for example, and 260 million other 
people. Now, if tomorrow we had to do with- 
out one President or all 260 million other 
people, it would be a pretty easy choice, 
wouldn't it? You'd say, “I like you, President 
Clinton, but I’m sorry, you'll have to go.” 
[Laughter] “The rest of us are going to stay.” 

The greatness of America is in all the peo- 
ple. It’s in the billions and billions and bil- 
lions of decisions they make every day. And 
you're making them for your life, and your 
future and your country. I am very proud 
of you. But don’t you ever forget this: Have 
your dreams and live for them, but take care 
of yourselves. Take care of yourselves. Your 
body is a precious gift. And you have set an 
example today that I can only hope and pray 
that every young person in this country, that 
all of them will follow. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. in the 
gymnasium at Andries Hudde Junior High School. 
In his remarks, he referred to student Ayana 
Harry, and William D. Novelli, president, Cam- 
paign for Tobacco-Free Kids. 


Remarks at a Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee 
Luncheon in Brooklyn 

April 15, 1997 


Thank you very much. Congressman Ran- 


gel said, “I guess I can’t say ‘break a leg, 
can I?” [Laughter] Actually you could. They 
told me if I had broken my leg I would have 
healed quicker. 

Ladies and gentlemen, | want to thank all 
of you for being here. I want to thank Martin 
Frost for his tireless work on behalf of the 
Democratic Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. I thank Dick Gephardt for the won- 
derful work that he has done with me over 
the last 4 years and few odd months as major- 
ity leader, as minority leader, and I hope in 
January of 1999, as the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, with your help. 
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To give you an idea of what this Demo- 
cratic Congressional Campaign Committee 
did and what our candidates did in 1996, it 
is worth noting that even though they were 
out-spent often by breathtaking margins in 
the last 10 days—unimaginable amounts in 
some of the seats—with only 9,759 votes 
spread across 10 congressional districts, the 
Democrats could be in the majority today. 
That’s how close that election was. And 
therefore, your presence here today and your 
support for them is very important. 

I am proud of the things that Mr. Gep- 
hardt mentioned. I’m proud of the fact that 
in 1992 we said we would turn this country 
around and change the direction of the coun- 
try, and we did. I’m proud of the fact that 
we changed the economic philosophy that 
dominated Washington for a long time, that 
we reversed trickle-down economics and in- 
stead said, “We’re going to reduce the deficit 
and invest in our future. We’re going to ex- 
pand trade and make it more fair.” 

And the results, I think, are pretty impres- 
sive. We've got an unemployment rate today 
that’s the lowest it’s been in many, many 
years, and the unemployment rate today is 
a full percent and a half below the average— 
the average of the two decades before I took 
office. So we’re working together; we’re mov- 
ing forward. 

I am proud of the fact that with the leader- 
ship of a lot of the Members of the Congress 
in this room we've taken a serious step in- 
stead of just hot-air talk in trying to make 
our streets safer and our futures brighter for 
our young people. We had the biggest drop 
in crime the year before last that we’ve had 
in over two decades. We haven't gotten the 
1996 statistics yet, but all the indications are 
that they continue to go down. We are mov- 
ing in the right direction on that. 

And I am very proud of the fact that, again, 
with the leadership with a lot of New Yorkers 
in this room, we have put education first on 
America’s domestic agenda again. And I’m 
very proud of that. 

I'm going to do my best to keep doing the 
public’s business, and I will do my best to 
do it in a fair and open way with the Mem- 
bers of both parties in the Congress. But I 
can tell you, if you look around the room 
at the people who are here, and you ask your- 
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self, what are the great challenges of the 21st 
century for America: can we keep the Amer- 
ican dream of opportunity for all who are 
willing to work for it alive; can we give our 
children a world-class education; can we deal 
with the health care and the safety needs of 
all the poor children who come from dif- 
ferent cultures who are in our country and 
give them a chance to make their full con- 
tribution; can we preserve an American com- 
munity that’s one America and still have an 
enormous amount of respect for the racial 
and ethnic and religious differences we have 
among ourselves? Because if we can, then 
we are clearly the best positioned country in 
the world for the new century. 

You have to ask yourselves, who would I 
like to take the lead in answering those ques- 
tions and in fashioning the answer. And I 
know what that answer is for me; I know what 
that answer is for you. And your presence 
here today will help the American people 
make a good decision in 1998. 

I'd also like to thank the Members of Con- 
gress from Brooklyn and the people of 
Brooklyn for hosting us here today. I have 
consistently done very well in Brooklyn, as 
the Members never forget to tell me, and 
I am very grateful for that. And I am honored 
to be in this beautiful, beautiful place, and 
I hope to stay and look around a little bit. 

I'm going to Queens tonight to Shea Sta- 
dium to watch the Mets and the Dodgers 
play and to commemorate the 50th anniver- 
sary of Jackie Robinson’s breaking the color 
line in baseball. And I'd just like to say one 
final word about that. It’s all the more appro- 
priate I think coming as it does right after 
Tiger Woods’ record-shattering performance 
in the Masters. But it’s important to remem- 
ber that you had, I think, the two great ingre- 
dients of a good society at work in both 
places. In the case of Jackie Robinson you 
had people who were willing to end discrimi- 
nation and an owner who was willing to give 
him a chance. But you also had a highly dis- 
ciplined, profoundly dignified, greatly tal- 
ented ballplayer who was prepared not only 
physically but also emotionally and mentally 
to do what had to be done. 

The same thing happened in the Masters 
last week. And I often believe—have said this 
and I will say it again because I believe it— 
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I think that the elections that really matter 
in this country are genuinely determined by 
questions people ask not only about us but 
about themselves and how they view them- 
selves in the world in the future we're going 
into. 

And I will say this in closing: I believe that 
the efforts of Martin Frost and Leader Gep- 
hardt and all the members of the New York 
delegation in 1998 will be successful. If we 
can get the right kind of balanced budget 
passed in the Congress, if we can continue 
to stand up for what’s right for America, and 
if we can make sure the American people 
are asking the right questions in 1998 of our 
society and of themselves—if that happens, 
I am not worried about the outcome of the 
elections, and more importantly, I’m not 
worried about the future of our country. 

Again, let me say I’m profoundly grateful 
to New York and grateful to Brooklyn and 
glad to be here, and thank you for helping 
the DCCC. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:24 p.m. at the 
Brooklyn Botanical Garden. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Representative Martin Frost, chairman, 
Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee. 


Proclamation 6989—National Crime 
Victims’ Rights Week 


April 15, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

During National Crime Victims’ Rights 
Week, Americans in communities across the 
country join together to honor victims and 
survivors, to remember their pain, and to rec- 
ognize their many contributions to improving 
our criminal justice system and helping oth- 
ers affected by crime. It is also an occasion 
for us to acknowledge our significant 
progress in securing crucial rights and serv- 
ices for crime victims. 

As we reflect on the events of this past 
year, we think of all our fellow citizens who 
became victims of crime on our streets, at 
home, in our neighborhoods, in our schools, 
in our workplaces, and even in our sacred 
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places of worship. We remember the images 
of dozens of mostly African American 
churches being consumed in flames, and we 
recall church leaders and their congrega- 
tions, representing all denominations and 
races, reaching out to invite healing and re- 
building—not in isolation, but in an extraor- 
dinary spirit of community and unity. We also 
remember the many contributions of crime 
victims in pioneering crime prevention pro- 
grams in our schools and working to strength- 
en our laws and to enlighten all of us about 
the needs of all crime victims. 

Through the dedicated efforts of crime 
victims and their advocates, criminal justice 
workers, and responsive legislators, we have 
made important strides in the struggle 
against violence. The Violent Crime Control 
and Law Enforcement Act of 1994 allocated 
an increase in resources for criminal justice 
programs, deploying thousands of new police 
officers on our streets. The Brady Bill has 
prevented over 225,000 felons, fugitives, and 
stalkers from buying handguns since it was 
enacted. And the Community Notification 
Act, known as “Megan’s Law,” is helping us 
protect our most vulnerable citizens by in- 
forming communities of the presence of con- 
victed pedophiles. With community notifica- 
tion, we are working to prevent cases like 
that of the Act’s namesake, Megan Kanka, 
a 7 year-old who died at the hands of a repeat 
sex offender released into an unsuspecting 
community. With these and other preventive 
measures, we've managed to reduce the rate 
of violent crime for 5 straight years and to 
restore hope of reaching our goal of a peace- 
ful America. 

We can also take heart in our efforts to 
assist victims in need of justice and healing 
in the aftermath of violent crimes. The Vio- 
lence Against Women Act, a historic and 
comprehensive plan targeted at ending 
crimes against women, has provided much- 
needed services to countless domestic vio- 
lence victims and their children. Likewise, 
the National Domestic Violence Hotline, es- 
tablished last year, has responded to more 
than 73,000 calls for assistance from around 
the country. As a result of over $500 million 
in deposits to the Federal Crime Victims 
Fund in fiscal 1996, the States will receive 
more than three times as much in Federal 

















funds as they have received in any previous 
year to support local victim assistance pro- 
grams. And the Antiterrorism Act has guar- 
anteed restitution to victims of Federal 
crimes and mass violence; it has already pro- 
vided substantial assistance to victims of the 
Oklahoma City bombing. 

This year, we can take one more historic 
step to ensure that victims throughout our 
country are guaranteed the fundamental 
rights to be present at proceedings, to be in- 
formed of significant developments in their 
cases and of their rights, and to be heard 
at sentencing and other appropriate times 
throughout the criminal justice process. The 
Congress should pass a Victims’ Rights 
Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion that will, when ratified by the States, 
ensure that crime victims are at the center 
of the criminal justice process, not on the 
outside looking in. 

We must stand united in caring for and 
assisting crime victims throughout our coun- 
try. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim April 13 through 
April 19, 1997, as National Crime Victims’ 
Rights Week..I urge all Americans to follow 
in the example of victim advocates and reaf- 
firm our common purpose to protect and 
comfort one another in times of hardship— 
not only during this special week but also 
throughout the year. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., April 16, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on April 17. 
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Statement on the Fire in Mina, Saudi 
Arabia 


April 15, 1997 


I was deeply saddened to learn today of 
the tragic loss of life in Saudi Arabia among 
the pilgrims performing the Hajj. I have sent 
condolences to King Fahd on behalf of the 
American people and extend our deepest 
sympathy to the families of those who were 
killed or injured in the fire. 


Exchange With Reporters During a 
Meeting With the Family of Jackie 
Robinson in Queens, New York 
April 15, 1997 


The President. Mark | Mark Knoller, CBS 
Radio], did you give out any autographs today 
over at the school? 

Q. Thank you, sir, that was very kind of 
you. 

The President. It’s a great school, isn’t it? 
Very impressive. 

You all know this is the design for the Jack- 
ie Robinson coin. And Mrs. Robinson and 
her family consulted on it—do you want to 
just tell them? 

Rachel Robinson. Yes. The gold coin rep- 
resents the total man, and we wanted that 
because we have been trying to impress peo- 
ple with Jack’s life in its totality. And we think 
that’s going to be a very rare piece. We're 
very excited about it. We love the design, 
and we love the concept, and we’re very 
happy to have it. The silver coin will rep- 
resent the baseball period and that, of course, 
he’s had an illustrious career. So of course 
we're proud of that. But we wanted to com- 
memorate both aspects of him—or total as- 
pects of him. And we will sell out. [Laughter] 
We are already marketing and 

The President. We're hawking the coin. 
Anybody in our press corps would like to buy 
one, we can make one available. [Laughter] 

Q. What denomination is it? How much 
money is it worth? What is the face value 
of it? 

The President. What's the sale price? 

Mrs. Robinson. The final price hasn't 
been determined. It’s around $250 on the 
gold and about $35 on the silver. And the 
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Jackie Robinson Foundation will receive sur- 
charges from the coins, which we will invest 
in our permanent endowment fund. 

1996 Campaign Financing 

Q. Mr. President, what do you think of 
all the attacks on your Attorney General? 
What do you think of all the attacks on your 
Attorney General for the decision she made 
yesterday on the independent counsel? Newt 
Gingrich said today he likened that position 
to something that John Mitchell would do. 

The President. That cries out for an an- 
swer, I guess. Let me say, I think that—I 
don’t have anything to add to what I've al- 
ready said. She had to make a legal decision 
on a legal question. And as I understand it, 
she consulted her career staff people there 
and made a decision. And that’s all I know. 
So I don’t have any other comment about 
it. It should not be a political matter; it 
should be a legal matter. And that’s the way 
everybody ought to leave it. 

Q. Thank you. 

Mrs. Robinson. On behalf of the Jackie 
Robinson Foundation, we would like to 
present you with our anniversary cap, since 
we know that you wear caps 

The President. | do. 

Mrs. Robinson. ——we hope to see this 
on your head. [Laughter] 

The President. | hope you see me running 
and playing golf. 


NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 6:40 
p.m. at Shea Stadium. Rachel Robinson is the 
widow of Jackie Robinson. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 


Interview With Chris Berman of 
ESPN 


April 15, 1997 


[The President's remarks are joined in 
progress. | 


The President. And if he hadn't done 
what he did and Branch Rickey hadn't done 
what he did, PeeWee Reese hadn’t run the 
team like he did, it would have been a very 
different world. But Jackie Robinson—you 
know, someone—maybe fate has a way of 


doing that in history, but he was—he had 
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the unique blend of talent and character to 
do what he did. And it’s made a real dif- 
ference. 

It made a real difference to the way people 
thought about race. I think that’s more im- 
portant than the fact that he was a great base- 
ball player because baseball really was our 
national pastime then, too, and there was no 
competition from highly televised pro basket- 
ball or pro football or anything else. It was 
the thing. And so it was—as important as it 
was and 3 years later basketball was inte- 
grated and other things happened, this was 
a huge deal. Most Americans now can’t even 
imagine how big a deal it was. 

This was the year before President Tru- 
man signed the order to integrate the Army. 
This was a huge deal. 

Mr. Berman. it was really 15 years plus 
before marcties in the sixties. I mean, it was 
so far ahead of its time 

The President. Almost a decade before 
Rosa Parks. And this was—and it was base- 
ball, so it was a statement about America. 
Anything you said about baseball in the for- 
ties and the early fifties, it was a statement 
about America. 

Mr. Berman. By the way, Olerud is at first 
base with a single, one out. But Bernard 
Gilkey is up. 

The President. He’s 
York, isn’t he, although 

Mr. Berman. Well, he’s in another—— 

The President. But he’s hitting well again, 
and it’s good. It’s been a good move for him. 

Mr. Berman. It kind of got a little stale 
for him in Toronto. 

Mr. President. Yes. It’s good for him. 

Mr. Berman. Did you ever get up to see 
Jackie Robinson play? I don’t know how 
many Cardinal games you went to. Arkansas 
was a good drive from there. 

The President. Only one time when I was 
a child. My father took me on a train to St. 
Louis to watch a game, but they weren't play- 
ing the Dodgers. But we didn’t get a tele- 
vision until 1956, but it was right after the 
55 season, right after the Boys of Summer. 
So for 2 years I sat transfixed in front of my 
television set. And tonight we had a contest 
in the place where I’m sitting to see how 
many people could remember the names of 
people on the 55 team—how many names 


s doing better in New 
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you could remember. I had like—I quit at 
seven. And I hadn’t even thought about it 
since. And I still remember the first time I 
saw Jackie Robinson, with that hitch in his 
swing and the way he ran sort of almost— 
on television it looked almost like he was bent 
over. It was an amazing thing. I remember 
just being transfixed by it. 

Mr. Berman. Well, you have these images 
all—the old crystal set, right, which was how 
you followed your baseball. And so many 
people did, certainly, in the fifties. When you 
finally saw him, or now that you’ve seen him 
afterwards on the old news reels, et cetera, 
was that the image you had of him as a boy 
listening on the radio, or was he more im- 
pressive in person? 

The President. More impressive in per- 
son. But I used to do my homework at night 
listening to the Cardinals games on the radio. 
So I—I probably shouldn’t say, it’s a bad ex- 
ample for students of today. 

Mr. Berman. We all did it; we all did it. 

The President. But I did. And so, he was 
better than I thought he would be. He was 
beautiful. He was fabulous, watching him. 

Mr. Berman. You're excited about this 
evening, aren’t you? 

The President. | am, it’s very important. 
I think that it’s also good for baseball. This 
night will capture the attention of America 
and make everybody forget about some of 
the things they didn’t like that happened the 
last 2 years and make people fall in love with 
baseball again, I hope. 

Mr. Berman. As we did the night of the 
Cal Ripken thing. 

The President. Yes we did. 

Mr. Berman. | have to ask you this. It’s 
April 15th. Are your taxes done? 

The President. Yes. Paid them all. 

Mr. Berman. Because I might be able to 
get you an extension. 

The President. | don’t think I ought to. 
I've got to set a good example, you know. 
[Laughter] I'm surprised all these baseball 
players shook hands with me tonight. They 
make more money than Jackie Robinson did, 
so they probably weren’t very happy to see 
me tonight. [Laughter] 

Mr. Berman. Oh, I think they were. I 
think you honored everybody with your pres- 


ence. Thank you for joining us. 
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The President. Thank you. I’m glad to be 
here. Thanks. 


NOTE: The interview began at 8:45 p.m. at Shea 
Stadium. In his remarks, the President referred 
to civil rights activist Rosa Parks. The press release 
issued by the Office of the Press Secretary did 
not include the complete opening remarks of the 
President. 


Remarks Honoring Jackie Robinson 
on the 50th Anniversary of the 
Integration of Major League 
Baseball in Queens 

April 15, 1997 


Thank you very much. Ladies and gentle- 
men, Mrs. Robinson, members of the Robin- 
son family. It is hard to believe that it was 
50 years ago at Ebbets Field that a 28-year- 
old rookie changed the face of baseball and 
the face of America forever. Jackie Robinson 
scored the go-ahead run that day, and we've 
all been trying to catch up ever since. 

Today I think every American should say 
a special word of thanks to Jackie Robinson 
and to Branch Rickey and to the members 
of the Dodger team who made him one of 
their own and proved that America is a bet- 
ter, stronger, richer country when we all 
work together and give everyone a chance. 
And today I think we should remember that 
Jackie Robinson's legacy did not end with 
baseball, for afterward he spent the rest of 
his life trying to open other doors and keep 
them open for all kinds of people. He knew 
that education, not sports, was the key to suc- 
cess in life for nearly everyone, and he took 
that message to young people wherever he 
went. I congratulate Rachel Robinson for 
continuing that mission through the work of 
the Jackie Robinson Foundation, which has 

iven hundreds of young people a chance to 
build the life of their dreams. 

I can’t help thinking that if Jackie Robin- 
son were here with us tonight, he would say 
that we have done a lot of good in the last 
50 years, but we can do better. We have 
achieved equality on the playing field, but 
we need to establish equality in the board- 
rooms of baseball and throughout corporate 
America. And we need to make sure that, 
even as we celebrate his brilliant successor 
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Tiger Woods’ victory in the Masters, we need 
even more of our young people from all walks 
of life to get their master’s degrees and help 
to make more of their lives in this country. 

And he would remind us—look around 
this stadium tonight—that as we sit side by 
side at baseball games, we must make sure 
that we walk out of these stadiums together. 
We must stand for something more signifi- 
cant even than a grand slam home run. We 
ought to have a grand slam society, a good 
society where all of us have a chance to work 
together for a better tomorrow for our chil- 
dren. Let that be the true legacy of Jackie 
Robinson’s wonderful, remarkable career 
and life. 

Ladies and gentlemen, please welcome 
Mrs. Rachel Robinson. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:39 p.m. at Shea 
Stadium. In his remarks, he referred to Branch 
Rickey, owner of the Brooklyn Dodgers in 1947, 
and professional golfer Tiger Woods. 


Executive Order 13043—Increasing 
Seat Belt Use in the United States 
April 16, 1997 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Highway Safety Act of 1966, 23 U.S.C. 402 
and 403, as amended, section 7902(c) of title 
5, United States Code, and section 19 of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, 
29 U.S.C. 668, as amended, and in order to 
require that Federal employees use seat belts 
while on official business; to require that 
motor vehicle occupants use seat belts in na- 
tional park areas and on Department of De- 
fense (“Defense”) installations; to encourage 
Tribal Governments to adopt and enforce 
seat belt policies and programs for occupants 
of motor vehicles traveling on highways in 
Indian Country; and to encourage Federal 
contractors, subcontractors, and grantees to 
adopt and enforce on-the-job seat belt use 
policies and programs, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. Policies. (a) Seat Belt Use by 
Federal Employees. Each Federal employee 
occupying any seating position of a motor ve- 
hicle on official business, whose seat is 
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equipped with a seat belt, shall have the seat 
belt properly fastened at all times when the 
vehicle is in motion. 

(b) Seat Belt Use in National Parks and 
on Defense Installations. Each operator and 
passenger occupying any seating position of 
a motor vehicle in a national park area or 
on a Defense installation, whose seat is 
equipped with a seat belt or child restraint 
system, shall have the seat belt or child re- 
straint system properly fastened, as required 
by law, at all times when the vehicle is in 
motion. 

(c) Segt Belt Use by Government Contrac- 
tors, Subcontractors and Grantees. Each 
Federal agency, in contracts, subcontracts, 
and grants entered into after the date of this 
order, shall seek to encourage contractors, 
subcontractors, and grantees to adopt and 
enforce on-the-job seat belt policies and pro- 
grams for their employees when operating 
company-owned, rented, or personally 
owned vehicles. 

(d) Tribal Governments. Tribal Govern- 
ments are encouraged to adopt and enforce 
seat belt policies and programs for occupants 
of motor vehicles traveling on highways in 
Indian Country that are subject to their juris- 
diction. 

Sec. 2. Scope of Order. All agencies of the 
executive branch are directed to promulgate 
rules and take other appropriate measures 
within their existing programs to further the 
policies of this order. This includes, but is 
not limited to, conducting education, aware- 
ness, and other appropriate programs for 
Federal employees about the importance of 
wearing seat belts and the consequences of 
not wearing them. It also includes encourag- 
ing Federal contractors, subcontractors, and 
grantees to conduct such programs. In addi- 
tion, the National Park Service and the De- 
partment of Defense are directed to initiate 
rulemaking to consider regulatory changes 
with respect to enhanced seat belt use re- 
quirements and standard (primary) enforce- 
ment of such requirements in national park 
areas and on Defense installations, consistent 
with the policies outlined in this order, and 
to widely publicize and actively enforce such 
regulations. The term “agency” as used in 
this order means an Executive department, 
as defined in 5 U.S.C. 101, or any employing 
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unit or authority of the Federal Government, 
other than those of the legislative and judicial 
branches. 

Sec. 3. Coordination. The Secretary of 
Transportation shall provide leadership and 
guidance to the heads of executive branch 
agencies to assist them with the employee 
seat belt programs established pursuant to 
this order. The Secretary of Transportation 
shall also cooperate and consult with the leg- 
islative and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment to encourage and help them to adopt 
seat belt use programs. 

Sec. 4. Reporting Requirements. The Sec- 
retary of Transportation, in cooperation with 
the heads of executive branch agencies, and 
after consultation with the judicial and legis- 
lative branches of Government, shall submit 
an annual report to the President. The report 
shall include seat belt use rates and statistics 
of crashes, injuries, and related costs involv- 
ing Federal employees on official business 
and occupants of motor vehicles driven in 
national park areas, on Defense installations, 
and on highways in Indian Country. The re- 
port also shall identify specific agency pro- 
grams that have made significant progress to- 
wards achieving the goals of this order or are 
notable and deserving of recognition. All 
agencies of the executive branch shall pro- 
vide information to, and otherwise cooperate 
with, the Secretary of Transportation to assist 
with the preparation of the annual report. 

Sec. 5. Other Powers and Duties. Nothing 
in this order shall be construed to impair or 
alter the powers and duties of the heads of 
the various Federal agencies pursuant to the 
Highway Safety Act of 1966, 23 U.S.C. 402 
and 403, as amended, section 19 of the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act of 1970, 29 
U.S.C. 668, as amended, or sections 7901, 
7902, and 7903 of title 5, United States Code, 
nor shall it be construed to affect any right, 
duty, or procedure under the National Labor 
Relations Act, 29 U.S.C. 151 et seq. 

Sec. 6. General Provisions. (a) Executive 
Order 12566 of September 26, 1986, is re- 
voked. To the extent that this order is incon- 
sistent with any provisions of any prior Exec- 
utive order, this order shall control. 

(b) If any provision of this order or applica- 
tion of any such provision is held to be in- 
valid, the ie of this order and other 
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applications of such provision shall not be af- 
fected. 

(c) Nothing in this order shall be construed 
to create a new cause of action against the 
United States, or to alter in any way the Unit- 
ed States liability under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, 28 U.S.C. 2671-2680. 

(d) The Secretary of Defense shall imple- 
ment the provisions of this order insofar as 
practicable for vehicles of the Department 
of Defense. 

(e) The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Attorney General, consistent with their pro- 
tective and law enforcement responsibilities, 
shall determine the extent to which the re- 
quirements of this order apply to the protec- 
tive and law enforcement activities of their 
respective agencies. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
April 16, 1997. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:04 a.m., April 17, 1997] 


NOTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on April 18. 


Remarks at the Opening of the White 
House Conference on Early 
Childhood Development and 
Learning 

April 17, 1997 


Thank you. Thank you very much. Thank 
you very much, and welcome to the White 
House. I was relieved to hear Hillary say that 
the brain is the last organ to fully develop. 
It may yet not be too late for me to learn 
how to walk down steps. [Laughter] Or 
maybe I was thinking it was because I was 
always hugged when I fell down as a child, 
I did this subconsciously on purpose. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Let me begin by thanking the members 
of the Cabinet who are here. I see Secretary 
Riley and Secretary Glickman. I thank Gov- 
ernor Romer and Governor Chiles for being 
here. I think Governor Miller is coming. 
There are many others who are here. Con- 
gresswoman DeLauro is either here or com- 
ing. Thank you, Governor Miller. I see I was 
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looking to the left there. [Laughter] He’s 
from Nevada—he just went up five points 
in the polls when I said that. [Laughter] 

Let me say, first of all, the first time I met 
Hillary, she was not only a law student, she 
was working with the Yale Child Study Cen- 
ter, and she began my education in these is- 
sues. And for that, I am profoundly grateful. 
And I thank her for bringing the scientists, 
the doctors, the sociologists, the others 
whose work is the basis for our discussion 
today here. And I, too, want to thank the 
thousands of others who are joining us by 
satellite. 

This unique conference is a part of our 
constant effort to give our children the op- 
portunity to make the most of their God- 
given potential and to help their parents lead 
the way and to remind everyone in America 
that this must always be part of the public’s 
business because we all have a common in- 
terest in our children’s future. 

We have begun the job here over the last 
4 years by making education our top domes- 
tic priority, by passing the family leave act 
and now trying to expand it and enact a form 
of flex time which will give parents more op- 
tions in how they take their overtime in pay 
or in time with their children, by the work 
we have done to expand the Family and 
Medical Leave Act and by the work we've 
tried to do to give parents more tools with 
the V-chip and the television rating system 
and the work we are still carrying on to try 
to stop the advertising and marketing and 
distribution of tobacco to our children and 
other work we've done in juvenile justice and 
trying to keep our kids away from the dangers 
of alcohol and drugs. 

All these are designed to help our parents 
succeed in doing their most important job. 
Now it seems to me maybe the most impor- 
tant thing we can actually do is to share with 
every parent in America the absolutely stun- 
ning things we are learning from new sci- 
entific research about how very young chil- 
dren learn and develop. In that regard, I'd 
like to thank Rob Reiner and others who are 
committed to distributing this information, 
and I'd like to thank the media here in our 
Nation’s Capital and throughout the country 
for the genuine interest that they have shown 
in this conference. 
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I think there is an instinctive understand- 
ing here that this is a very, very big issue 
that embraces all of us as Americans and that 
if we learn our lessons well and if we're pa- 
tient in carrying them out, as Hillary said, 
knowing that there is no perfect way to raise 
a child, we are likely to have a very positive 
and profound impact on future generations 
in this country. So I want to thank, again, 
all of you for that. 

Let me say there are some public pro- 
grams that bear directly on early childhood 
development: the Head Start program, which 
we've expanded by 43 percent over the last 
4 years; the WIC program, which we've ex- 
panded by nearly 2 million participants. I 
have to say that I was a little disappointed— 
or a lot disappointed to see a congressional 
committee yesterday vote to underfund the 
WIC program. I hope that if nothing else 
happens out of this conference, the results 
of the conference will reach the members 
of that congressional committee and we can 
reverse that before the budget finally comes 
to my desk. 

I would also like to remind all of you that 
this conference is literally just a start. We 
have to look at the practical implications of 
this research for parents, for caregivers, for 
policymakers, but we also know that we’re 
looking at years and years of work in order 
to make the findings of this conference real 
and positive in the lives of all of our children. 
But this is a very exciting and enormous un- 
dertaking. 

This research has opened a new frontier. 
Great exploration is, of course, not new to 
this country. We have gone across the land, 
we have gone across the globe, we have gone 
into the skies, and now we are going deep 
into ourselves and into our children. In some 
ways, this may be the most exciting and im- 
portant exploration of all. 

I’m proud of the role that federally funded 
research has played in these findings in dis- 
covering that the earliest years of life are crit- 
ical for developing intellectual, emotional, 
and social potential. We all know that every 
child needs proper nutrition and access to 
health care, a safe home, and an environ- 
ment, and we know every child needs teach- 
ing and touching, reading and playing, sing- 
ing and talking. 

















It is true that Chelsea is about to go off 
to college, but Hillary and I have been 
blessed by having two young nephews now— 
one is about 2, and one is about 3—and we're 
learning things all over again that, I must say, 
corroborate what the scientists are telling us. 

We are going to continue to work on this, 
and I know that you will help us, too. Let 
me just mention two or three things that we 
want to work on that we think are important. 
We've got to do a lot more to improve the 
quality, the availability, and the affordability 
of child care. Many experts consider our mili- 
tary’s child care system to be the best in our 
country. I’m very proud of that, and not sur- 
prised. 

The man responsible for administering the 
Navy’s child care system, Rear Admiral Larry 
Marsh, is here with us today. He leads a sys- 
tem that has high standards, including a high 
percentage of accredited centers; a strong 
enforcement system with unannounced in- 
spections; parents have a toll-free number to 
call and report whatever concerns they may 
have; training is mandatory; and wages and 
benefits are good, so, staff tends to stay on. 

I am proud that the military places such 
importance on helping the families of the 
men and women who serve our country in 
uniform. But it’s really rather elementary to 
know that they're going to do a lot better 
on the ships, in the skies, in faraway lands 
if they're not worried about how their chil- 
dren are faring while they're at work serving 
America. 

To extend that kind of quality beyond the 
military, I am issuing today an executive 
memorandum asking the Department of De- 
fense to share its success. I want the military 
to partner with civilian child care centers to 
help them improve quality, to help them be- 
come accredited, to provide training to civil- 
ian child care providers, to share information 
on how to operate successfully, and to work 
with State and local governments to give on- 
the-job training and child care to people 
moving from welfare to work. 

I think this is especially important. Let me 
say in the welfare reform bill, we put another 
$4 billion in for child care. In addition to 
that, because the States are getting money 
for welfare reform based on the peak case 
load in welfare in 1994, and we’ve reduced 
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the welfare rolls by 2.8 million since then, 
most States, for a period of time until an extra 
session comes along, will have some extra 
funds that they can put into more child care. 
This gives States the opportunity they have 
never had before to train more child care 
workers, to use funds to help even more peo- 
ple move from welfare to work, and perhaps 
even to provide more discounts to low- 
income workers to make child care afford- 
able for them. 

This welfare reform effort, if focused on 
child care, can train lots of people on welfare 
to be accredited child care workers and ex- 
pand the availability of welfare in most of 
the States of the country. It’s not true for 
every State, because some of them have had 
smaller drops in the caseload and three have 
had no drops. But by and large, the welfare 
reform bill, because of the way it’s struc- 
tured, gives all of you who care about child 
care about a year or two to make strenuous 
efforts, State by State, to create a more com- 
prehensive quality system of child care than 
we have ever had before. And I certainly 
hope that what we can do here, plus the sup- 
port of the military, we'll see dramatic ad- 
vances in that regard. 

I'd like to thank the people here who have 
done that work. And I'd like to say that we 
are going to hold a second conference; this 
one devoted exclusively to the child care 
issue here at the White House in Washington 
this fall. And I hope all of you who care about 
that will come back. 

The second thing we want to do is to ex- 
tend health care coverage to uncovered chil- 
dren. The budget I have submitted will ex- 
tend coverage to as many as 5 million chil- 
dren by the year 2000 with the children’s 
health initiative in the budget proposal, to 
strengthen Medicaid for poor Gitdren and 
children with disabilities, to provide coverage 
for working families through innovative State 
programs, to continue health care coverage 
for children of workers who are between 
jobs. There is an enormous amount of inter- 
est in this issue in both parties, I’m happy 
to say, in the Congress in this session. And 
I am quite confident that if we'll all work 
together, we can get an impressive expansion 
in health care coverage for children in this 
congressional session. 
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I'm pleased that Dr. Jordan Cohen, the 
president and CEO of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, is with us today 
to lend his association’s strong support to 
these efforts. With the support of leaders in 
medicine, again I say, I am convinced we'll 
have a bipartisan consensus that will extend 
coverage to millions more uninsured chil- 
dren. 

The third thing we want to do is this. Be- 
cause we know the great importance of early 
education, we're going to expand Early Head 
Start enrollment by at least one-third next 
year. Early Head Start was created in 1994. 
It's been a great success in bringing the nutri- 
tional, educational, and other services of 
Head Start to children aged 3 and younger 
and to pregnant women. It has been a real 
success, and we need to expand it. 

Today we are requesting new applications 
for Early Head Start programs to accomplish 
the expansion. And to help parents to teach 
the very young, we decchgad a toolkit called, 
“Ready, Set, Read,” part of our America 
Reads challenge, designed to make sure that 
every child can read independently by the 
third grade. This kit gives tips on activities 
for young children. It’s going out to early 
childhood programs all across the country 
along with a hotline number for anyone else 
who wants the kit. 

The fourth thing we’re going to do is to 
protect the safety of our children more. In 
particular, we have to help young children 
more who are exposed to abuse and violence. 

Let me tell you, as you might imagine, I 
get letters all the time from very young chil- 
dren. And my staff provides a significant 
number of them for me to read. The Sec- 
retary of Education not very long ago gave 
me a set of letters from children who were 
quite young—a couple of years ago gave me 
a set of letters from children who were in 
the third grade. But sometimes I get them 
from kindergarten children and first grade 
children, talking about what they want Amer- 
ica to look like. And it is appalling the num- 
ber of letters I get from 5- and 6-year-olds 
who simply want me to make their lives safe, 
who don’t want to worry about being shot, 
who don’t want any more violence in their 
homes, who want their schools and the 
streets they walk on to be free of terror. 
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So today the Department of Justice is es- 
tablishing a new initiative called Safe Start, 
based on efforts in New Haven, Connecticut, 
which you will hear about this afternoon. The 
program will train police officers, prosecu- 
tors, probation, and parole officers in child 
development so that they'll actually be 
equipped to handle situations involving 
young children. And I believe if we can put 
this initiative into effect all across America, 
it will make our children safer. And I’m glad 
we're announcing it today during Victims of 
Crime Week. 

We ali know that it’s going to take a part- 
nership across America to help our children 
reach their full potential. But the toughest 
job will always belong to our parents, first 
teachers, main nurturers. Being a parent is 
a joy and a challenge. But it’s not a job you 
can walk away from, take a vacation from, 
or even apply for family leave from. [Laugh- 
ter] The world moves too fast, and today, par- 
ents have more worries than ever. Work does 
compete with ‘family demands, and finding 
a balance is more difficult than before. That’s 
why this must always be part of the public’s 
business. 

Let me come now to the bottom line. The 
more we focus on early years, the more im- 
portant they become. We know that these 
investments of time and money will yield us 
the highest return in healthier children, 
stronger families, and better communities. 

Now, let me say, finally, I know that none 
of us who are in politics, none of us who 
are just parents, will ever know as much as 
the experts we're about to hear from today. 
But what they're going to tell us is the most 
encouraging thing of all, which is, they have 
found out that we can all do the job. No mat- 
ter how young, a child does understand a 
gentle touch or a smile or a loving voice. Ba- 
bies understand more than we have under- 
stood about them. Now we can begin to close 
the gap and to make sure that all children 
in this country do have that chance to live 
up to the fullest of their God-given potential. 

Again, I thank you all for being here. I 
thank our experts. I thank the First Lady. 
And Id like to ask Dr. David Hamburg to 
come up and sit there and take over the pro- 
gram. 

David? 
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Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:45 a.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Gov. Roy Romer of Colorado; Gov. 
Lawton Chiles of Florida; Gov. Bob Miller of Ne- 
vada; Rob Reiner, founder, I Am Your Child cam- 
paign; and David A. Hamburg, president, Carne- 
gie Corporation of New York. 


Memorandum on Improving the 
Quality of Child Care in the United 
States 


April 17, 1997 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense 


Subject: Using Lessons Learned from the 
Military Child Development Programs to 
Improve the Quality of Child Care in the 
United States 


We now know that children’s earliest expe- 
riences, including those in child care, have 
significant effects on learning and develop- 
ment. I believe we all have a role to play 
in making sure that all of our children have 
a strong and healthy start in life. 

The Military Child Development Pro- 
grams have attained a reputation for an abid- 
ing commitment to quality in the delivery of 
child care. The Department of Defense’s 
dedication to adequate funding, strict over- 
sight, improved training and wage packages, 
strong family child care networks, and com- 
mitment to meeting national accreditation 
standards is laudatory. I believe that the mili- 
tary has important lessons to share with the 
rest of the Nation on how to improve the 
quality of child care for all of our Nation’s 
children. 

I therefore direct you, consistent with ex- 
isting statutory authority, to share the exper- 
tise and lessons learned from the Military 
Child Development Programs with Federal, 
State, tribal, and local agencies, as well as 
with private and nonprofit entities, that are 
responsible for providing child care for our 
Nation’s children. I further direct you, in 
doing so, to consult with the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, and the heads of 
other Federal departments or agencies with 
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statutory authority over child care programs. 
I ask that you provide me with a preliminary 
report within 6 months, and with a final re- 
port within 1 year on actions taken and fur- 
ther recommendations, including __rec- 
ommendations on any needed or appropriate 
legislation. I urge you to consider the follow- 
ing: 

’ I. In consultation with States, encour- 
age military installation child develop- 
ment facilities in the United States to 
partner with civilian child care pro- 
grams in their local communities to 
improve the quality of service offered. 
The Department of Defense staff 
could provide assistance with local ac- 
creditation efforts, offer training as 
available, assist with State and local 
child development credentialing 
processes, and provide models of ef- 
fective child development practices. 

II. Establish military Child Care Pro- 
grams of Excellence, to the greatest 
extent feasible, to offer training 
courses to civilian child care provid- 
ers. These training courses could 
demonstrate model practices for child 
care centers, family child care homes, 
and school-age facilities. 

III. Make widely available to the civilian 
child care community information on 
the model approaches and designs 
that the military uses for training and 
compensation, accreditation and eval- 
uation, playground and facility design, 
support systems linking individual 
family child care providers, as well as 
overall financing strategies. 

IV. Establish partnerships with State or 
county employment and job trainin 
programs to enable Military Child 
Development Centers and Family 
Child Care Homes to serve as training 
locations for welfare recipients mov- 
ing from welfare to work. The De- 
partment of Defense programs could 
provide on-the-job training, work ex- 
perience, and an understanding of 
best practices for the delivery of child 


development services. 


William J. Clinton 
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Statement on the Death of Chaim 
Herzog 


April 17, 1997 


I was informed this morning that former 
Israeli President Chaim Herzog had died 
after a long illness. I offer my heartfelt con- 
dolences to his family and to the people of 
Israel. Chaim Herzog not only served the Is- 
raeli people with distinction as their Presi- 
dent for 10 years, he was a courageous soldier 
in the liberation of Europe and a distin- 
guished leader in the Israeli armed forces. 
He will long be remembered for his years 
as a statesman and scholar—he personified 
a vibrant, emerging Israel, taking its place 
in the community of nations. 


Statement on the Senate Decision To 
Bring the Chemical Weapons 
Convention to a Vote 


April 17, 1997 


I welcome today’s unanimous agreement 
by the Senate to bring the Chemical Weap- 
ons Convention to a vote next week. This 
treaty—initiated by the Reagan administra- 
tion, completed and signed by the Bush ad- 
ministration, submitted to the Senate by my 
administration—has been bipartisan from 
the beginning. Now, thanks to the good-faith 
efforts of Majority Leader Lott and Minority 
Leader Daschle—working closely with my 
national security team and key members of 
the Senate from both sides of the aisle—the 
Senate will be able to vote on the treaty be- 
fore it goes into effect on April 29. 

Over the past 24% months, we have all 
gone the extra mile to work through out- 
standing concerns about the treaty. As a re- 
sult of negotiations Senator Lott and I estab- 
lished, and discussions led by Senators Biden 
and Helms, we now have agreement on 28 
conditions that will be included in the treaty’s 
resolution of ratification when it goes to a 
vote, resolving virtually all of the issues that 
have been raised about the CWC. 

Just today, our negotiators reached agree- 
ment concerning the use of riot control 
agents like tear gas and to require warrants 
for any involuntary searches of an American 
business or facility under the treaty’s inspec- 
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tion provisions. We still have five issues on 
which we fundamentally disagree, but we are 
now assured, thanks to today’s agreement, 
that they will be decided by votes of the full 
Senate. 

These important developments reflect 
widespread, bipartisan, and growing support 
for the Chemical Weapons Convention. Yes- 
terday, former Posctieets Bush and Ford 
joined Secretary of State Albright in making 
a special appeal for ratification. Today at a 
congressional hearing, former Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell strongly 
reiterated his endorsement of the treaty, 
which also has the support of every other 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the 
past two decades. And three former Secretar- 
ies of Defense—Harold Brown, Elliot Rich- 
ardson, and Bill Perry—released a joint state- 
ment calling for the Senate to ratify the 
Chemical Weapons Convention. 

All of these distinguished American lead- 
ers agree that by requiring countries around 
the world to destroy their chemical weapons 
stockpiles—as the United States already has 
decided to do—and to renounce developing 
or trading in chemical weapons in the future, 
the Chemical Weapons Convention will help 
make our troops safer while making it harder 
for rogue states and terrorists to acquire 
chemical weapons. 

This treaty literally was “made in Amer- 
ica,” and it also is right for America. I urge 
every Member of the Senate to support the 
Chemical Weapons Convention when it 
comes to a vote next week. 


Proclamation 6990—Education and 
Sharing Day, U.S.A., 1997 
April 17, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


A commitment to learning has been at the 
heart of America’s progress for more than 
200 years. Now, as we stand on the threshold 
of the 21st century, our continued success 
as a Nation depends on the quality of edu- 
cation that we provide to all our citizens. 

American children must have all the tools 
they need to make the most of their God- 
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given potential. We must help them harness 
the powerful forces of technology, so that 
every student, including those in the most 
isolated rural towns and those in the poorest 
inner-city schools, has access to the vast uni- 
verse of knowledge available on the Internet. 

However, education involves more than 
books, facts, and homework assignments. 
Education also concerns the building of char- 
acter. Character is an anchor of our society, 
and we should work hard to cultivate it 
among our young people. If our Nation is 
to continue to thrive and prosper, we must 
continue to live up to our ideals. 

Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson, 


the Lubavitcher Rebbe, grasped these fun- 
damental truths. Espousing the values of 
education, morality, and civic duty through- 
out his distinguished life, he understood that 
learning and the sharing of experiences are 
crucial to developing the skills that will mold 
the character of each new generation. By 


striving to provide the best education pos- 
sible, we can better prepare our Nation for 
the challenges that confront us as we move 
forward into the next century. The Rebbe 
rightly saw education as a continuous process 
of effort and experience, in which each per- 
son is nurtured from the cradle throughout 
life, bringing out the best in all of us. 

I urge all Americans, on this day and 
throughout the year, to remember the teach- 
ings of the Rebbe, and to work in partnership 
with educators, administrators, community 
leaders, and parents to help our young peo- 
ple thrive and prosper. 

Now, Therefore, I , William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim April 18, 1997, 
as Education and Sharing Day, U.S.A. I call 
upon all Americans to observe this day with 
appropriate activities and programs. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty- seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:49 a.m., April 18, 1997] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on April 21. 


Teleconference Remarks on the 
Opening of the Newseum 


April 18, 1997 


The President. Thank you, Al and Charles 
and Peter. Thanks a lot for asking me an easy 
question that can only get me in trouble. 
Whatever I say, I'll be behind the curve ball, 
which is, of course, where all of you try to 
keep me. [Laughter] Nonetheless, I’m glad 
to be with you today. And I am glad the Vice 
President was able to officially open the 
Newseum, and I’m glad he told you the sto- 
ries that I hear about once a week about his 
days as a reporter. [Laughter] He says he 
was always accurate, vigorous, and totally fair. 
[Laughter] 

Thanks to the technological wizardry that 
you've built into this wonderful Newseum, 
I'm able to join you on your video news wall 
for the grand opening. It’s amazing to me 
that this is happening. You know, when I was 
growing up, I got my news from my local 
paper or watching the 6 o'clock news on my 
family’s black and white TV, and I suppose 
I never imagined the incredible array of ways 
people would someday get their news and 
their information, from all-news radio and 
TV to the Internet and all the sort of “near- 
news” programs. 

And I think that’s why this Newseum is 
so important, because it will remind us that 
we've come a long way, but no matter how 
it’s packaged or delivered, news has always 
fulfilled mankind’s most basic need to know. 
And it also reminds us that democracy’s sur- 
vival depends upon that need to know and 
the free flow of ideas and information. 

I congratulate you on giving our children 
and their parents an opportunity to learn 
about the role news media has in protecting 
our freedoms and helping us to build the 
most robust and open society in human his- 
tory. 

This Newseum is not only a tribute to the 
news profession, it’s also a tribute to the men 
and women who have dedicated their lives 
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to it, who know that, always, there are going 
to be people who will work hard to struggle, 
sometimes at real personal risks to them- 
selves, to get the news and hopefully to be 
fair, honest, and critical in their reporting of 
it. America is stronger and freer because of 
them, and I thank them. This Newseum is 
really a great addition to the Washington 
area. And I know it will attract a lot of visi- 
tors, not only from every State but also from 
all around the world. 

Now, the question you asked me is a fair 
one and a good one. I think that the fun- 
damental role of the news media and the re- 
porting today is what it has always been— 
is to give people information in a fair and 
accurate way. But the context is far different. 
There are, first of all, more sources of news. 
There is more information that people have 
to process, and people get their news in more 
different ways. And as I said, there are all 
these sort of “near-news” forces bearing 
down on you and offering competition. 

I sometimes wonder what it’s like to put 
together an evening news program or a 
morning newspaper when the main story has 
been playing every 5 minutes on CNN for 
6 hours, and whether you really—whether 
that affects what you do or not. I would say 
that from my perspective, the most important 
thing is that while we're being inundated 
with this glut of information, that we try to 
make sure that people have a proper context 
within which to understand the information. 
I think that the fact that we can have more 
facts than ever before is important, but if you 
don’t have any framework within which to 
understand those facts, it seems to me it 
poses an enormous challenge. 

The other thing that I think we have to 
do is to be careful when we report the stories 
about things that might be true, not to say 
that they are, particularly if to say that they 
are or to imply that they are could cause real 
damage to people in their reputations and, 
indeed, in their own lives. 

But I think that the competition to which 
you're subject makes it more difficult both 
to keep down excessive hype in some stories 
and to take the time and the effort to put 
it in proper context. I think in some ways 
it is much more difficult to be a member 
of the news media than in years past. It’s 
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a great challenge. And all the benefits of this 
communications explosion impose new chal- 
lenges on you to meet the old-fashioned duty 
of being accurate, thorough, tough, and fair. 

Q. [Inaudible|\—once you're off your 
crutches, you and your family will come over 
and browse through the Newseum with us. 
Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

The President. I'd love to do it. Thank 
you and bless you all. Congratulations. 


NoTE: The President spoke by satellite at 11:24 
a.m. from the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House to the Newseum in Arlington, VA. In his 
remarks, he referred to Allen H. Neuharth, chair- 
man, and Peter S. Prichard, executive director, 
Newseum; and Charles Overby, chief executive 
officer, Freedom Forum. 


Remarks at the Award Ceremony for 
the National Teacher of the Year 


April 18, 1997 


Thank you very much to our Teacher of 
the Year and all the teachers of the year and 
their friends and supporters and family mem- 
bers who are here. Senator Glenn, Congress- 
man Chabot, Secretary Riley, and Vice Presi- 
dent Gore, thank you for being such wonder- 
ful partners to me. 

Dick Riley—next year, Dick Riley and I 
will have been working together for 20 years 
in one way or another, and we’re about to 
get the hang of it. [Laughter] And I really 
think he’s done a wonderful job as our Sec- 
retary of Education. 

I want to tell you, this NetDay idea that 
the Vice President developed—we were just 
sitting around talking one day, and I was be- 
moaning the fact that he was doing some 
elaborate thing on his computer screen in 
his office and-I still can hardly figure out 
how to turn mine on. [Laughter] And we 
were all laughing about how our children 
were leapfrogging us in their capacity to deal 
with computers and one thing led to another 
and before you know it, we have a goal that 
we'll hook up every library and classroom in 
the country by the year 2000, and then 
there’s going to be a NetDay and, all of a 
sudden, one day we hook up 20 percent of 
the classrooms in California. And I never met 
anybody that was any better at taking an idea 
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and turning it into reality than Al Gore. And 
this NetDay thing, it’s going to revolutionize 
education in this country because we're not 
going to stop until we bring the benefits of 
technology to every single child in this coun- 
try, and I think it’s a wonderful thing. 

I could have done without Secretary Riley 
telling that story that my—{laughter|—my 
second grade teacher did. But I was sitting 
here—I have no notes on this, so if I mess 
it up you'll have to forgive me, but the truth 
is that Sister Mary Amata McGee, whom I 
found after over 30 years of having no contact 
with her—she was my second and third grade 
teacher. I found her in Springfield, Missouri, 
one night when I came there near the end 
of the 1992 campaign. I had no idea what 
had become of her. I didn’t know what had 
happened. So I reestablished my relationship 
with her. But she was a little too generous. 
The truth is, I think she gave me a D in 
conduct—{laughter|—and I think she gave 
me a D not because I raised my hand but 
because I spoke whether I was called on or 
not. [Laughter] 

But if ever you wonder whether what you 
do matters, after Sister Mary Amata McGee 
in the second and third grade, there was Lou- 
ise Vaughn, Mary Christianus, Kathleen 
Scher, my sixth grade teacher, who was my 
steady pen pal until she died just a few days 
before she became 90 years old, when I was 
Governor. And then in the seventh grade, 
my homeroom teacher was Ruth Atkins. And 
then there was Miss Teague, my civics teach- 
er in the eighth grade. And Mary Broussard, 
my ninth grade English teacher, who was the 
only person in our class besides me that sup- 
ported John Kennedy over Richard Nixon. 
[Laughter] In the ninth grade! 

And I could go through my whole high 
school list of teachers, through my college 
list of teachers. All the people around here 
have to put up with stories that I forget that 
I've already told once about specific verbatim 
things I remember that my teachers in col- 
lege said in lectures over 30 years ago. 

Now, don’t ever think what you do does 
not matter. I remember them all as if I were 
sitting with them yesterday. And there are 
things that each of them gave to me that I 
am not even aware of today after all these 
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years of having had a chance to think about 
it. 

Every one of you made a decision that you 
would never be wealthy. [Laughter] You 
made a decision that you would give your- 
selves to the next generation. You made a 
decision that you would do at work what 
we're all supposed to do in our families— 
that you would always be thinking about to- 
morrow. 

On New Year’s Eve, someone asked me, 
in this meeting I was at, if I had to write 
a legacy on my tombstone, what would it be? 
And I would say—I said something like— 
I don’t remember exactly what I said, but 
something like that I had the privilege of 
leading America into a new century and 
keeping the American dream alive for every- 
one, having our very diverse country live to- 
gether as one America, and maintaining our 
leadership as the world’s greatest force for 
peace and freedom and prosperity. If you 
think about that, every single one of those 
tasks requires that we do a better job of edu- 
cating more of our people, every single one. 

You look around America today, we have 
5.2 percent unemployment. It’s a great thing. 
And it’s also entirely misleading. Unemploy- 
ment is virtually zero for people who have 
the skills necessary to meet the demands of 
the emerging economy if they live in a place 
where investment is coming in. What we 
have to do is to close the gaps and the skill 
levels. How do you do that? Give people bet- 
ter education and then provide incentives to 
invest in the places that have been left be- 
hind. 

The Vice President was in Detroit a few 
days ago, promoting our empowerment zone 
concept of trying to build communities and 
give incentives for people to invest where 
people are there willing to work and there 
is no investment. But the unemployment rate 
is absolutely meaningless if you’re unem- 
ployed. If you’re unemployed, the unemploy- 
ment rate is 100 percent. [Laughter] It’s not 
one or zero or five or—you know, that’s what 
it is. So we can’t create opportunity for all 
Americans unless everybody first has the 
educational skills. 

We certainly can’t learn to live together 
as one America, with all this rich diversity 
we have, without being educated to it. Be- 
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cause for thousands of years, people have 
lived in tribal patterns that taught them to 
be suspicious of those that were different 
from themselves. Among the Teachers of the 
Year here today, we have an immigrant from 
Taiwan making a great contribution to the 
United States. Among the Teachers of the 
Year today we have a Japanese-American 
whose parents were interned during World 
War II. My State had one of those intern- 
ment camps. I've been down there to see 
it, and I still can’t believe my country ever 
did that. We have African-Americans and 
Hispanic-Americans. We have people from 
different religious backgrounds. 

You know that what unites us is more im- 
portant than what divides us, and, once hav- 
ing recognized that, you know that what di- 
vides us makes us more interesting and far 
better positioned to do well in the world of 
tomorrow than countries that are less diverse 
than we are. But we can’t learn to do this 
right unless we cannot only feel our way out 
of this but think our way out of this. We have 
to know more than we now know. 

And we certainly—we certainly—cannot 
take advantage of the opportunities that are 
there for us at the end of the cold war to 
create a whole new order of peace and free- 
dom and prosperity without much higher lev- 
els of understanding. 

Or let me put it in another way. The Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors were here 
the other day, and one of the editors from 
out in the country stood up and I thought, 
you know, I'm going to get a question on 
whatever is going on in Washington. He said, 

“I got a 10-year-old son in the fifth grade, 
and he wants to know what your advice is 
for him for the future.” And it was the hard- 
est question I got asked all day. 

And I said, he should study hard, he should 
stay out of trouble and not defile his body 
with drugs or anything else. He should seek 
out people who were of different racial and 
religious backgrounds and get to know them 
and understand them. He should try to learn 
more about the rest of the world as early 
as possible, as soon as possible. And he 
should begin right now taking some time to 
serve in his community to help people who 
needed help. Those are the five things I said. 
Why? Because I think that will give him a 
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good education and give him opportunity, 
help us to come together as one America and 
appreciate our differences, and help us to 
maintain our leadership in the world. And 
you're doing that every day. The kinder- 
garten teachers here are doing that. 

Now, that’s why I look so forward to this 
every year. Because most of the time, frankly, 
we just sort of take you for granted, unless 
we get mad because we don’t like the way 
the test scores come out or the comparative 
test scores or whatever else. And I think it 
is very important that we not lose the enor- 
mous significance of your collective impact. 
And I thought I'd stand up here today and 
try—and I didn’t know if I could do it, but 
I thought I could—just remember all my 
teachers, just to show you the personal im- 
pact you have. See, I'll bet you a lot of you 
could do the same thing I just did, and that’s 
probably why you're doing what you're doing 
today. 

We do have some changes to make, and 
we do have to recognize that we have to keep 
moving to lift the standards and we have to 
realize that there are some senses in which 
we do what we do very well and some senses 
in which we have challenges because we have 
so much diversity among our children that 
others don’t have. But we can’t use that as 
an excuse. We have to just deal with the facts 
and believe every child can learn. 

At this brain conference yesterday that the 
Vice President mentioned that the First Lady 
and I hosted, I was stunned when we had 
these scientists there talking about one tril- 
lion networks being developed in the brain. 

We've known for a long time—I was 
taught in school that we only use a small part 
of our brain’s capacity, but I never under- 
stood the extent to which the brain keeps 
developing all during childhood and how we 
interrelate to it. But what it convinced me 
of was what I already believed by conviction, 
which is that nearly everybody is fully capable 
of learning whatever they need to learn to 
get where they need to go. 

And that’s to me what this whole standards 
business is about and what the encourage- 
ment of all the States to develop standards 
that are nationally and internationally sound, 
challenging all the States to join in the fourth 
grade reading and the eighth grade math 
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tests in 1999 is all about. It’s not about an- 
other test. It’s about saying, we believe all 
our children can learn, and we believe chil- 
dren learn according to the expectations 
placed on them, and our expectations are 
going to be high. That’s what this is about. 
And I hope every one of you will support 
that because I think it is terribly important. 

So far, in only a couple of months, the edu- 
cational leadership of California has joined 
Maryland, Michigan, North Carolina, and the 
schools of the Defense De partment system 
in endorsing—in saying they will participate 
in this standards movement. And I hope 
every State in the country will say yes before 
the time comes 

Because we have a record number of stu- 
dents in our schools and they're growing rap- 
idly and now we've got for the first time 
it’s rather humbling for me and the Vice 
President—we finally have more kids in 
school than we had during the baby boom. 
[Laughter] We're going to have to find in 
the next 10 years 2 million new teachers. And 
that’s going to be quite a challenge. And we 
have to train them for the challenges that 
they'll face today and the world their children 
will face tomorrow. 

So I want to thank you for your willingness 
to think about that and for helping to encour- 
age teachers to achieve new levels of excel- 
lence. I know many of you are participating 
in Secretary Riley's national forum, which 
gives you a chance to share ideas with edu- 
cators all across the country about the best 
way to train teachers. This is an issue that 
is very hard. It will never make the front page 
on any day. There will always be something 
more immediate. But there are very few 
things that are more important than how we 
train our teachers, and how we continue to 
learn as teachers in the classroom and in the 
schools, and how we can all learn from each 
other. That’s one of the reasons I encourage 
teachers all over the country to seek board 
certification from the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards. 

And we now have 500 of these teachers, 
nationwide. Governor Hunt from North 
Carolina, who is well-known to many of you, 
has been working on this as an obsession for 
years. But in our balanced budget plan we've 
got $105 million that would put 100,000 mas- 
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ter teachers in our Nation’s classrooms. And 
the idea is not really—it’s just like you. You're 
the Teacher of the Year, but you know, 
you're really standing in the shoes of every 
other good teacher in your State. But if you 
can put this training in the hands of one 
teacher in every school building in America, 
which we ought to be able to do with this, 
it will upgrade the performance of all the 
teachers in the schools, and it will change 
the culture of the schools. So I hope you will 
support that as well. 

There are a lot of other things in our edu- 
cation program, but I wanted to focus on 
those two things, plus our efforts to wire the 
schools, to focus just on the public schools 
today. We're also trying to help the schools 
that are terribly overcrowded get some finan- 
cial help to reduce the cost of new construc- 
tion or repair work when the local districts 
are willing to do their part, and I hope that 
initiative will pass. 

But the main thing I want to tell you is, 
what you do really matters. It matters to the 
country as a whole, it matters to individual 
kids, and if any—if at all possible, it matters 
even more now to our society at large than 
it did when I had all those teachers whose 
names and faces and voices and manners and 
stern rebukes I still remember. [Laughter] 

Today we honor, especially, Sharon Drap- 
er. She happens to be one of our Nation’s 
first master teachers and a member of the 
National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards, and I’m especially pleased about 
that. 

For 27 years, she has inspired students 
with her passion for literature and life. The 
standards to which she holds her students 
at the Walnut Hills High School in Cincinnati 
are legendary, so much so that seniors wear 
T-shirts that proclaim, “I survived the Drap- 
er Paper’—\laughter|—when they finish 
their senior thesis. I was intrigued when I 
read that and I asked her for one of those 
T-shirts and I was denied because I haven't 
yet survived it. [Laughter] 

Her gifted teaching has not gone unrecog- 
nized. She received both the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women Excellence in Teaching 
Award and the Ohio Governors Educational 
Leadership Award. She is an accomplished 
author in her own right. She was honored 
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with the American Library Association’s 
Coretta Scott King’s Genesis Award, and it’s 
annual Best Books for Young People Award. 
She has devoted her career not only to teach- 
ing and to writing but to helping other teach- 
ers improve their skills as well. 

Sharon Draper is more than a credit to 
her profession, she is a true blessing to the 
children she has taught. And it gives me great 
pleasure now to present her with the Na- 
tional Teacher of the Year Award and ask 
her to come forward and say whatever she'd 
like to say. Congratulations. 

[At this point, the President presented the 


award to Ms. Draper, and she made brief 
remarks. | 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Gov. James B. Hunt, Jr., of North 
Carolina 


The President’s News Conference 
April 18, 1997 


The President. Good afternoon. Less than 
2 weeks from today, the Chemical Weapons 
Convention goes into effect, with or without 
the United States. The bottom line is this: 
Will the United States join a treaty we helped 
to shape, or wiil we go from leading the fight 
against poison gas to joining the company of 
pariah nations this treaty seeks to isolate? 

With this treaty, other nations will follow 
the lead we set years ago by giving up chemi- 
cal weapons. Our troops will be less likely 
to face poison gas on the battle field. Rogue 
states and terrorists will have a harder time 
acquiring or making chemical weapons, and 
we'll have new tools to prevent and punish 
them if they try. But if we fail to ratify, other 
countries could back out as well. We won’t 
be able to enforce the treaty’s rules or use 
its tools, and our companies will face trade 
sanctions aimed at countries that refuse to 
join. 

As the Senate prepares to vote next week, 
I'm encouraged by the great progress we 
have made but mindful of its hurdles we still 
must overcome in order to gain approval of 
the CWC. I welcome yesterday’s unanimous 
agreement by the Senate to bring the treaty 
to a vote, and I thank Majority Leader Lott, 
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Senator Daschle, Senator Helms, and Sen- 
ator Biden, and all the Members of the Sen- 
ate from both parties for their efforts. By 
going the extra mile, we’ve reached agree- 
ment on 28 conditions that will be included 
in the treaty’s resolution of ratification, for 
example, maintaining strong defenses against 
chemical attacks, toughening enforcement, 
allowing the use of riot control agents like 
tear gas in a wide range of military and law 
enforcement situations, and requiring search 
warrants for any involuntary inspections of 
an American business. 

These agreed-upon conditions resolve vir- 
tually all of the issues that have been raised 
about this treaty. But there are still a handful 
of issues on which we fundamentally dis- 
agree. They will be voted on by the full Sen- 
ate as it takes up the treaty next week. We 
should all understand what’s at stake. A vote 
for any of these killer amendments will pre- 
vent our participation in the treaty. Let me 
quickly address four of them. 

The first would prohibit the United States 
from joining the treaty until Russia does. 
That is precisely backwards. The best way 
to secure Russian ratification is to ratify the 
treaty ourselves. Failure to do so will only 
give hardliners in Russia an excuse to hold 
out and hold on to their chemical weapons. 

A second killer condition would prohibit 
us from becoming a party until rogue states 
like Iraq and Libya join. The result is we'd 
be weaker, not stronger, in our fight to pre- 
vent these rogue states from developing 
chemical weapons because we would lose the 
ability to use and enforce the treaty’s tough 
trade restrictions and inspection tools. No 
country, especially an outlaw state, should 
have a veto over our national security. 

A third killer condition would impose an 
unrealistically high standard of verification. 
There is no such thing as perfect verifiability 
in a treaty, but this treaty’s tough monitoring, 
reporting, and on-site inspection require- 
ments will enable us to detect militarily sig- 
nificant cheating. Our soldiers on the battle- 
field will be safer. That, clearly, is an advance 
over no treaty at all. 

Finally, the opponents would force us to 
reopen negotiations on the Chemical Weap- 
ons Convention to try to fix two concerns that 
have already been resolved. First, they claim 
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that a treaty expressly devoted to eliminating 
chemical weapons somehow would force its 
parties to facilitate the spread of chemical 
weapons. This interpretation is totally at odds 
with the plain language of the treaty. I have 
committed to the Senate that neither the 
United States nor our allies share this inter- 
pretation and that we will reaffirm that fact 
annually. 

The opponents also misread the treaty to 
require that we share our most advanced 
chemical defensive technology with countries 
like Iran and Cuba, should they join the 
Chemical Weapons Convention. I have com- 
mitted to the Senate that in the event such 
countries are threatened by chemical attack, 
we would limit our assistance to providing 
nothing more than emergency medical sup- 
plies. 

America took the lead in negotiating the 
Chemical Weapons Convention, first the 
Reagan administration, then the Bush ad- 
ministration. Every Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for the past 20 years supports 
it, as do the overwhelming majority of our 
veterans, the chemical industry, and arms 
control experts. Now we must lead in bring- 
ing this bipartisan treaty to life and enforcing 
its rules. America should stand with those 
who want to destroy chemical weapons, not 
with those who would defy the international 
community. I urge every Member of the Sen- 
ate to support the convention when it comes 
to a vote next week. 

Now, let me take this opportunity also to 
say a few words about the budget. Yesterday 
my economic team briefed me extensively on 
the full range of issues that are now being 
discussed as a we continue serious high-level 
talks on the balanced budget. The progress 
we've made so far is encouraging, and I’m 
hopeful that a bipartisan balanced budget 
agreement can be reached. 

We're working closely with Senate and 
House Democratic leaders and budget com- 
mittee leaders as we move forward on this 
issue. I want to thank Senators Domenici and 
Lautenberg, and Congressmen Kasich and 
Spratt for working so hard and in such good 
faith with our economic team. There is no 
question that serious differences remain, but 
if each of us is willing to compromise our 
sense of the perfect, I know we can reach 
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an agreement that advances the greater good. 
And we can both do so without compromis- 
ing our deeply held values. 

Based on the progress that we’ve made so 
far, I’m asking the bipartisan negotiators to 
continue their work. I hope that in the near 
future we can—they can recommend ways 
to bridge the remaining differences. This can 
be a victory for all Americans. Over the past 
4 years, we have shown that with hard work 
and strong resolve, we can make significant 
progress toward balancing our budget while 
still investing in our people and that both 
those things will lead us to the strong econ- 
omy we have today and an even stronger 
economy tomorrow. 

Neither side can have everything it wants. 
But we know that a good agreement must 
include at a minimum that our children will 
have the best education from the first days 
of life through college to prepare for the 21st 
century, that more children will have access 
to quality health care, that our environment 
will be protected, that we are living up to 
our obligations to the most vulnerable among 
us, and that Medicaid—Medicare will be 
strengthened while ensuring the solvency of 
its Trust Fund well into the next decade. This 
is what we can achieve and what I think we 
must achieve and why we all have to stay 
at the table until the job is done. 


Chemical Weapons Convention and State 
Department Reorganization 


Q. Mr. President, what is your outlook for 
ratification of the treaty? And how much of 
a quid pro quo was there with Senator Helms 
on reorganizing the State Department? Will 
the Voice of America still have its autonomy? 
All of these things are kind of worrisome. 

The President. Well, yes, the Voice of 
America will still have its independent voice. 
It will still be the Voice of America. There 
was no linkage. 

Senator Helms came to see me personally 
at the White House last year sometime—I 
don’t remember when—and we met up in 
my office in the Residence for an extended 
period of time, with just a few of his staff 
members, a few of mine. He was going over 
his plan for reorganization of the agencies 
and why he thought it was right. I promised 
him that I would seriously consider the issue, 
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that I thought there ought to be some reorga- 
nization. I had a slightly different take on 
it. And actually, since that time, but espe- 
cially in the last few weeks, we have been 
working very, very hard to reach a consensus 
within the administration on an alternative 
proposal. I think it is warranted, and I think 
it’s good on the merits. 

I can tell you that there was no linkage 
between these two issues. I do not expect 
Senator Helms to vote for the Chemical 


Weapons Convention. I would be elated if 


he did. We have, as I said, resolved I think 
20—to his satisfaction, 27 of the 30 issues 
that we made. 

Q. All of this were concessions on your 
part, weren't they, all the conditions? 

The President. No, all—well, they were— 
I didn’t consider them concessions because 
I agree with them. There is nothing in any 
of these conditions that I think is bad for 
the treaty, bad for the system, or bad for the 
national security. But they do clarify ques- 
tions that Senator Helms and other Senators 
had about the meaning of the treaty. But they 
all can be attached to the treaty without in 
any way undermining its inte grity, its fun- 
damental meaning, or its rules of enforce- 
ment and inspection, and that is the critical 
thing. 

So I consider that the things that we've 
agreed to in good faith are really a tribute 
to the work that Senator Lott and Senator 


Helms and Senator Biden and a number of 


others did to really clarify what this conven- 
tion will mean. I think it’s a positive thing. 


Bill [ Bill Plante, CBS News]. 


Whitewater 


Q. Are you concerned, Mr. President, by 
the statement of Mr. McDougal and the 
independent prosecutor that there is new 
evidence, new documents which, according 
to the suggestions that seem to be coming 
out of there, might cause you or Mrs. Clinton 
further trouble? 

The President. No. 

Q. Why not? 

The President. For obvious reasons. | 
mean, go back, look at the RTC report; look 
at all the evidence that’s ever come out on 
this. We did not do anything wrong. We had 
nothing to do with all these business matters 
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that were the subject of the trial. No, I’m 
not worried at all. 
Peter [Peter Maer, NBC Mutual Radio]. 


Bob Dole’s Loan to Speaker Newt 
Gingrich 

Q. President Clinton, what do you think 
about the deal worked out between Bob 
Dole and Newt Gingrich? Is this the right 
arrangement when you consider that it’s not 
the kind of arrangement that most Americans 
could get in similar circumstances if they 
faced a fine? 

The President. Actually, I was thinking 
of calling Senator Dole this afternoon—you 
know, Chelsea is about to go off to college, 
and it’s pretty expensive. [Laughter] I 

Q. Where is she going? 

The President. Let me say that this is a 
matter that has to be decided by the House. 
They have certain rules, certain standards, 
and they will have to decide whether it com- 
plies with those rules and standards. 

John [John Donvan, ABC News]. 


Israeli Politics and the Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, the Prime Minister of 
Israel is having domestic troubles now, and 
occasionally, these sorts of issues can leak 
into the large international arena, particularly 
in regard to this peace process. Are you con- 
cerned about that sort of spillage, and have 
you had any conversations with him about 
it since the news was announced or during 
his visit here? 

The President. He didn’t say anything to 
me during his visit here which is inconsistent 
with what he’s said in public since then. He 
made the same general statements to me. We 
have had no conversations since then. As you 
know, Dennis Ross has been there and 
helped to broker this meeting between the 
Palestinians and the Israelis on security. It’s 
obviously an internal matter for Israel to deal 
with. They’ re a great and vibrant democracy, 
and they’ ll deal : with that in their way. But 
I think that the important thing is that we 
get the security cooperation up and going, 
and then we just keep plugging ahead here. 
We cannot allow anything—anything—to de- 
rail the peace process, and I don’t believe 
we will. 
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Hong Kong 


Q. Mr. President, could you tell us a little 
bit about your meeting today with Mr. Lee? 
And one of the concerns since the day that 
once Hong Kong is turned over to the Chi- 
nese, if there’s any kind of erosion of lib- 
erties. Is there much the United States could 
do? 

The President. Well, let me say this: I 
think the United States has to make it clear 
that Hong Kong is important to us, the peo- 
ple of Hong Kong are important. The agree- 
ment made in 1984 by China and Great Brit- 
ain, which they sought the support of the 
United States on when President Reagan was 
here, clearly commits China to respect not 
only the economic liberties but also the polit- 
ical and civil liberties of the people of Hong 
Kong. And our policy is that the agreement 
was a good one when we said we supported 
it in 1984; it’s a good one in 1997 and it ought 
to be honored. 

Wolf [Wolf Blitzer, Cable News Network]. 

Q. But, sir, do you—are your prepared to 
do something if you thought the Chinese 
were not living up to the agreement? 

The President. Well, that’s a hypothetical 
question. Let me say at this time, it’s very 
important to us. We believe it’s an important 
matter, and we expect that they will live up 
to their agreement. And it’s our policy— 
strong policy—that they should. 


Aberdeen Trials 


Q. Mr. President, a lot of Americans have 
been shocked by the Aberdeen trial of the 
U.S. Army drill sergeant and the allegations 
that this is part of a much Digger problem 
that has developed in the U.S. military. I 
wonder if you’d share with us your thoughts 
on how serious a problem that this kind of 
alleged sexual harassment is. Is it a pervasive 
problem throughout the military? 

The President. Well, as you know, there’s 
now an inquiry going on, and the instructions 
that I have given on this are the same instruc- 
tions I gave on the Gulf war issue, which 
is to get to the bottom of it, find the facts, 
tell the truth, and take appropriate action. 
And I think we ought to let that play out. 





x 
on 


Domestic Terrorism 


Q. Sir, in light of tomorrow’s anniversaries 
of the Oklahoma City bombing and of the 
fiery end to the Waco standoff, first of all, 
are there any credible security threats that 
Americans ought to be worried about? And 
secondly, is this a date that Americans ought 
now view with trepidation? 

The President. Well, my answer to the 
first question is that we are mindful of the 
issues and we have taken the actions that I 
think are appropriate. I don’t think that I 
should say more than that. 

I would hope that tomorrow, rather than 
viewing these actions with trepidation, the 
American people would be thinking about 
two things: First, with regard to Oklahoma 
City, as Hillary and I saw last year when we 
were there, some of the surviving victims and 
the families of victims who survived and who 
did not survive are still hurting and face some 
continuing difficulties, and I would hope that 
they would be in our prayers. And I hope 
that we would, as I said at the time, all take 
a little time to express appreciation, rather 
than condemnation, for people who serve the 
public in the way they did. They were tar- 
geted solely because the »y work for the Unit- 
ed States. 

With regard to Waco, in light of what hap- 
- ned with the Heaven’s Gate group out in 

San Diego, which was an entirely different 
thing but came to an equally tragic end, I 
would | hope that the American people wou!d 
say, “We really value the freedom of religion 
and the freedom of political conviction, and 
we want people to have their own convic- 
tions, but we need to all be sensitive and 
to be aware of what can happen to peopie 
if they develop a kind of a cult mentality 
which can push them off the brink.” And we 
ought to do what we can to try to avoid that. 

Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated Press]. 


James Riady and Webster Hubbell 


Q. Mr. President, in the summer of 1994, 
you met at the White House with James 
Riady, and then just a little bit later, you met 
at Camp David with Webb Hubbell. And 
about the same time, the Lippo Group start- 
ed paying Mr. Hubbell $100,000. What do 
you recall about the conversations with those 
two gentlemen? 
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The President. 1 don’t have anything to 


add to what I've already said about both of 


them. Mr. Riady was there in the White 
House for 5 or 10 minutes, basically a social 
call. We had exchanged a few comments, and 
he said nothing about Mr. Hubbell that I can 
remember. I don’t believe he did. 

And when Mr. Hubbell came to Camp 
David, my recollection is we played golf and 
I took a walk with him and asked him point 
blank if he had done anything wrong. And 
as he has said now in public, he told me that 
he hadn't and that he had a billing dispute 
with his law firm and he expected it to be 
resolved. And I have really nothing to add 
to that. There was no correlation between 
the two. 

Q. There was no discussion about 

The President. No. 

Q. efforts to, for him, any assistance 
for Mr. Hubbell? 

The President. No, I don’t remember 
anything about that, and he didn’t—we didn't 
talk about the Lippo Group at all. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Q. Mr. President, the problems with the 
FBI crime lab are only the latest controversy 
involving the FBI. What is your current view 
of the performance of the FBI and its Direc- 
tor, Mr. Freeh? 

The President. Well, let me say about the 
crime lab, obviously, I'm concerned about 
the lab, but I think that you have to give 
the Justice Department, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Mr. Freeh credit for doing what 
I think should be—in any organization, 
you're always going to have some problems. 
I, frankly, think—I was impressed with the 
fact that they did what I want the Pentagon 
to do on the sexual harassment issue—I 
mean, the matter was looked into, the facts 
were laid honestly before the public, and now 
I think it’s important that all appropriate cor- 
rective action be taken. 


Budget Agreement 


Q. One more on the budget. Do you share 
the view of many in Washington that the next 
or maybe 2 weeks is really a make-or-break 
period on the budget and if a deal is going 
to happen, it’s going to become apparent in 
this next window? 
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The President. Well, let me say, as you 
know, there is also a view directly contrary 
to that. 

Q. What's your view? 

The President. There are people—well, 
I think it’s important—there are people who 
think that all the various positions are so un- 
settled that even the budget leaders and the 
leaders of the Senate and House and White 
House acting in good faith can’t put together 
an agreement that will hold up and produce 
significant bipartisan majorities in both 
Houses. 

My view is, I don’t believe in saying “make 
or break” because I don’t believe in ever say- 
ing “never.” I’ve seen too many things come 
back again and again. And I believe we'll get 
a balanced budget agreement this year be- 
cause it is so important to the country and 
to our future. 

We've got this unemployment rate down 
to 5.2 percent. Inflation seems to be drop- 
ping again. If we passed a balanced budget, 
I think it would remove a lot of other linger- 
ing fears about inflation out there. I think 
it would give a new jolt of confidence to the 
economy. I think it would keep the recovery 
going. And I think it would be very good for 
the long term, especially if it also protected 
the Medicare Trust Fund for significant 
numbers of years in the future, and if it— 
[inaudible |—investment. 

Now, I am in the camp of people who be- 
lieve it would be better to do it sooner rather 
than later, if we can do it. But I don’t believe 
for a minute that it’s an easy task, and I don’t 
believe that an agreement at any price is 
worth doing it in the next 4 or 5 days. And 
I don’t believe the Republicans do. I 
wouldn’t ask them to do that either. You 
know, we have strong convictions. And you 
saw in 1995 and until the end in 1996, when 
we made a remarkable amount of progress 
there just right before the Congress ad- 
journed for the election, that we have dif- 
ferent and deeply held views, and they're 
honestly different. 

But I do believe that if we could do it soon- 
er rather than later and it would be good 
for the country and consistent with our prin- 
ciples and theirs, an honorable com- 
promise—which I think is there—I think 
sooner rather than later is better. But I cer- 
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tainly won't give up if it doesn’t happen. I’m 
going to keep on working until we get it 
done. I expect it to happen this year. I'm 
very optimistic. And I am hopeful that it can 
happe n sooner rather than later. And I am 
committed personally to doing everything I 
can to put it together. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President’s 14lst news conference 
began at 3:40 p.m. in the Briefing Room at the 
White House. In his remarks, he referred to Am- 
bassador Dennis Ross, Special Middle East Coor- 
dinator; Martin Lee, head of the Hong Kong 
Democratic Party; James Riady of the Lippo 
Group. 


Proclamation 699 1—National Day of 
Prayer, 1997 


April 18, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America was born out of intense conflict 
as our forefathers fought the forces of op- 
pression and tyranny. From our earliest his- 
tory, Americans have always looked to God 
for strength and encouragement in those mo- 
ments when darkness seemed to encroach 
from every side. Our people have always be- 
lieved in the power of prayer and have called 
upon the name of the Lord through times 
of peace and war, hope and despair, prosper- 
ity and decline. 

In his first inaugural address, during the 
rush of optimism that followed the Colonies’ 
uplifting victory in the American Revolution, 
George Washington observed that “it would 
be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first 
official act my fervent supplications to that 
Almighty Being who rules over the universe.” 
Amid the bleak turmoil of the Civil War, 
Abraham Lincoln conveyed similar senti- 
ments by calling Americans to “a firm reli- 
ance on Him who has never yet forsaken this 
favored land.” Almost a century later, Harry 
Truman emphasized the need for God's help 
in making decisions: “when we are striving 
to strengthen the foundation of peace and 
security we stand in special need of divine 
support.” 
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Indeed, the familiar phrase “In God we 
trust,” which has been our national motto for 
more than 40 years and which first appeared 
on our coinage during the Civil War, is a fit- 
ting testimony to the prayers offered up by 
American women and men through the cen- 
turies. Today within our Nation’s Capitol 
Building, a stained glass window depicts 
General Washington humbly kneeling and 
repeating the words of the 16th Psalm, “Pre- 
serve me, O God, for in Thee do I put my 
trust.” 

As we face the last years of the 20th cen- 
tury, let us uphold the tradition of observing 
a day in which every American, in his or her 
own way, may come before God seeking in- 
creased peace, guidance, and wisdom for the 
challenges ahead. Even as we continue to 
work toward hopeful solutions, may our na- 
tional resolve be matched by a firm reliance 
on the Author of our lives—for truly it is in 
God that we trust. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-307, has 
called our citizens to reaffirm annually our 
dependence on Almighty God by recognizing 
a “National Day of Prayer.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 1, 1997, as a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer. As in previous years, 
let us once again celebrate this day in the 
tradition of our Founders by humbly asking 
for divine help in maintaining the courage, 
determination, faith, and vigilance so nec- 
essary to our continued advancement as a 
people. On this National Day of Prayer, may 
all Americans come together to reaffirm our 
reliance upon our Creator, and, in the words 
of Franklin Roosevelt, to “pray to Him now 
for the vision to see our way clearly.” 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:26 a.m., April 21, 1997] 


Note: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on April 22. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





April 13 

In the evening, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with professional golfer 
Tiger Woods to congratulate Mr. Woods on 
winning the Masters golf tournament. 


April 14 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint J. Randall MacDonald to serve as a 
member of the Advisory Commission on 
Consumer Protection and Quality in the 
Health Care Industry. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Arkansas and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and flooding 
April 4 and continuing. 


April 15 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Brooklyn, NY. In the evening, he traveled 
to Queens. 

The President had a telephone conversa- 
tion with King Fahd of Saudi Arabia to ex- 
press his sympathy for the victims of the fire 
at Mina. Later, he returned to Washington, 
DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Brian Dean Curran as Ambassador 
to Mozambique. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Olivia A. Golden to serve as Assist- 
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ant Secretary for Family Support (Adminis- 
tration for Children and Families) at the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Jack Roderick as a member of the 
Arctic Research Commission. 

The White House announced that the ad- 
ministration is requesting nominations for 
representatives to serve on the Advisory 
Commission on Public Interest Obligations 
of Digital Television Broadcasters. 


April 16 

In the evening, the President attended a 
foreign policy retreat with Members of Con- 
gress at Blair House. 

The White House announced that Prime 
Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto of Japan ac- 
cepted the President’s invitation to Washing- 
ton, DC, for an official working visit, April 
25. 


April 17 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Emily Malino to serve as a member 
of the Commission of Fine Arts. 


April 18 

In the morning, the President attended 
Vice President Al Gore’s meeting with Hong 
Kong Democratic Party Leader Martin Lee 
in the Vice President’s West Wi ing Office. 

The President announced his intention to 
reappoint Daryl L. Jones to be a member 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Air Force 
Academy. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Edward Blakely, Donald G. Fisher, 
Amy Meyer, Mary G. ‘Murphy, William K. 
Reilly, and Toby Rosenblatt to the Board of 
Directors of the Presidio Trust. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


Checklist 


of White House Press Releases 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted April 14 


Eric H. Holder, Jr., 
of the District of Columbia, to be Deputy 
Attorney General, vice Jamie S. Gorelick, re- 


signed. 
Submitted April 15 


Yerker Andersson, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the National 
Council on Disability for a term expiring 
September 17, 1999 (reappointment). 


Linda Jane Zack Tarr-Whelan, 

of Virginia, for the rank of Ambassador dur- 
ing her tenure of service as U.S. Representa- 
tive to the Commission on the Status of 
Women of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. 


Submitted April 16 


Brian Dean Curran, 

of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Mozambique. 


Olivia A. Golden, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Assistant 
Secretary for Family Support, Department 
of Health and Human Services, vice Mary 
Jo Bane, resigned. 


Gina McDonald, 

of Kansas, to be a member of the National 
Council on Disability for a term expiring 
September 17, 1998, vice Larry Brown, Jr., 
term expired. 


Bonnie O'Day, 

of Minnesota, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on Disability for a term expir- 
ing September 17, 1998 (reappointment). 


The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released April 14 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by National 
Economic Adviser Gene Sperling on the ap- 
parel industry partnership 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President and Mrs. Clinton’s 1996 
Federal income tax return 


Released April 15 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the United Nations Human Rights Com- 
mission vote on China 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the opening of border talks between Ec- 
uador and Peru 


Released April 16 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger and NSC Sen- 
ior Director for Defense and Arms Control 
Policy Robert Bell on the President’s upcom- 
ing meeting with congressional leaders on 
foreign policy issues and on efforts to secure 
ratification of the Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention 

Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 


on Chemical Weapons Convention agreed 
conditions 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the upcoming visit of Prime Minister 
Ryutaro Hashimoto of Japan 


Released April 17 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 
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ranscripts of remarks by the First Lady at 
the White House Conference on Early 
Childhood Development and Learning 


Released April 18 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Senior Pol- 
icy Advisor to the Vice President Elaine 
Kamarck on reinventing the State Depart- 
ment, the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, the U.S. Information Agency, and 
the Agency for International Development 


Fact sheet on reinventing the State Depart- 
ment, the Arms Control and Disarmament 
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Agency, the U.S. Information Agency, and 
the Agency for International Development 


Clarification of Press Mike 


Secretary 
McCurry’s briefing 
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Approved April 14 


H.R. 412 / Public Law 105-9 
Oroville-Tonasket Claim Settlement 
Conveyance Act 


and 
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